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THE HOUSE OF THE FUTURE. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


T he house, at present, is ordinarily 
constructed very much with reference 
to external appearances. There was 
never a time in the world^s history when 
one could see in any town such a variety 
in the construction and the style of build¬ 
ings as now. This is true of most civilized 
countries, but in savage lands you will 
find the houses built after the manner of 
different tribes. A savage tribe is known 
by the style of its habitation as well as by 
its mode of dressing the hair. Travelers 
can recognize different tribes by their 
dwellings just as they recognize birds 
by the peculiar construction of their 
nests. But among human beings of civil¬ 
ized countries, especially our own, there 
exists a state of chaos with regard to the 
style of domicile. 

The next century, I think, will change 
all this. The change will not be imme¬ 
diate and radical, but if we sight along 
the lines of present progress, we can see 
some very definite and decided im¬ 
provements. 

In building the house of the future, the 
all-absorbing thought will not be to make 
it more striking and showy than the house 
across the street. I imagine that the 
buildings of the future will be constructed 
more with reference to general symmetry, 
and to uniformity and harmony with other 
houses. When a man builds, he will look 


at his neighbors’ houses, at all the houses 
along the street, and consider what sort 
of building will make the whole neighbor¬ 
hood look better, rather than what sort 
will outshine the others. 

City houses are now built with a most 
incongruous combination of forms and 
colors; but if men would build their houses 
with a view to making them complement 
and set off one another, the artistic effect 
of the whole would be much heightened, 
and even the selfish desire of personal 
gratification would be better satisfied, be¬ 
cause most men look upon the outside of 
other people’s houses more often than 
upon their own. 

The interior of the house of the future 
will be studied more than it is now, not 
only with reference to convenience, but 
also with reference to health. Health is 
destined to be the all-absorbing thought 
thirty or forty years hence. Civilized 
races are deteriorating at so rapid a pace 
that there must be a change to save them 
from extinction. The reading and think¬ 
ing classes are coming to consider this 
matter. It is receiving more and more 
attention in our own country and in other 
countries. In France the degeneracy is 
so great that the birth-rate is less than the 
death-rate. In the United States, accord¬ 
ing to a recent census, the birth-rate is 
falling off greatly. As General Walker 
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put it, there are two or three million babies 
lacking, and medical journals are discuss¬ 
ing the question, Where are those two or 
three million babies ? At the same time 
there is a very great increase of insanity. 
Within the last thirty years, among the 
native population of this country there has 
been an increase of more than one hundred 
and fifty per cent. 

So this question of health is coming to 
the front, and in the future it will take its 
place as a determining consideration in 
the construction of houses. 

What will the future house be made of ? 
— Probably not of wood. Our forests 
will have been devastated, and it will cost 
more to build a house of wood than of 
glass or aluminum. In my opinion, no 
better material for a house can be found 
than glass. 

One of the greatest objections to our 
houses to-day is that the walls are opaque 
and keep out the light. The house of 
the future, 1 think, will be transparent. 
Light is necessary to health. Nature 
never intended that we should spend any 
time, except at night, in darkness. Light 
is necessary for the support of activity. 
It is surprising to see how most animal 
life becomes inactive in the dark. Notice, 
for example, the starfish lying in the 
water, putting out its arms and slowly 
moving and contracting. But if a cloud 
passes over the sun, the little creature at 
once folds its arms and becomes quiet. 
As soon as the cloud passes off the sun, 
the starfish becomes active again. 

The same principle applies to plants. 
When the sunlight disappears, the plants 
fold their leaves, and their branches droop. 
Many sensitive plants drop their leaves. 
Flowers shut up. Some plants are so 
sensitive to light that they begin to open 
their leaves at the first indication of dawn, 
a long time before sunrise. 

Our bodies are much more sensitive to 
this occult force of nature than plants or 


other lower orders of being, for in man 
are found the very highest types of 
organization, the most fully developed 
cells and tissues. Wealthy people who 
live in costly houses and surround them¬ 
selves with luxuries live chiefly in the 
dark. It seems as if the light w'ere pur¬ 
posely excluded from the most expensive 
residences. The sun must be kept out 
because it might fade the carpets, or 
cause streaks on the hangings. Therefore 
in these luxurious dungeons, as we might 
call them, we find pale faces and luster¬ 
less eyes. But in the dwellings of the 
future, provision will be made for the 
abundant entrance of sunlight. Its im¬ 
portance will be recognized. 

Do you say that we can not live in glass 
houses ? that there would be too much 
light? I would answer that by the use of 
screens, draperies, and awnings, both the 
necessary protection from the summer 
sun and the desired privacy can be se¬ 
cured, while at the same time we can 
have all the light we wish. 

Another advantage in this kind of 
house is that the walls will be non-con¬ 
ductors. A glass wall a foot thick would 
be so poor a conductor of heat or cold 
that any change which might take place 
in the outside atmosphere would not be 
recognized inside. Cold walls are a con¬ 
stant source of discomfort and disease. 
One sits down by the outer wall of a brick 
house in this century, and feels as if a 
current of air were blowing on his neck. 
He looks around, but finds no opening 'y 
still, he feels the draft. In the majority 
of cases, it is not a wind from the outside 
that he feels ; but as the air in the room 
is heated, it rises and spreads out, and 
when it strikes the wall, it is chilled and 
falls; it is this constant falling of the air 
upon the neck that gives rise to the sensa¬ 
tion of a ^vind blowing. 

This motion of the air can be deter¬ 
mined by floating a feather in the room ; 
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wheD it approaches the outer wall, it falls. 
So also with a thistledown ; near the outer 
wall it descends, while in the central part 
of the room it rises again. 

People often take cold because they sit 
near cold walls ; but the house of the 
future will be so constructed as to avoid 
this danger. If not made of glass, it will 
at least dispense with solid brick or stone 
walls. The conservative house of the 
future will have a frame to begin with ; 
this frame will be covered outside by two 
layers of paper and then sheeted up ; next 
will be a layer of blotting-paper and 
another sheeting; it will then be lathed and 
plastered inside, and bricked up outside, 
the brick being laid about an inch from 
the frame, and the space between being 
filled in tight with mortar. By this means 
we shall have a much more healthful 
structure than one with an ordinary brick 
wall. 

But a glass house — the radical house 
— will involve no such fussy arrangement. 
We shall have the solid wall, and at the 
same time a transparent house, one that 
the light can shine all through, even into 
the closets. 

The house of the future, being con¬ 
structed with reference to health, will 
provide, the very first thing, for a proper 
supply of fresh air. Most houses at the 
present time are so built as to be as nearly 
air tight as possible. A New York physi¬ 
cian has figured it out that enough oxygen 
can be contained in a room of common 
size to supply a number of persons twenty- 
four hours. He says that one breathes 
twenty cubic inches of oxygen at each 
inspiration, or one fifth of a cubic foot of 
air, and he calculates that a loxio bed¬ 
room would contain air enough to last ten 
persons twenty-four hours. But the trou¬ 
ble is not with the air we breathe, but 
with the impurities produced and thrown 
off by our bodies. We need an abundance 
of air to wash away, so to speak, these 


impurities, which form a very subtle poi¬ 
son. Each person should breathe at 
least three cubic feet of air at an inspira¬ 
tion. Thus if one breathes twenty times 
a minute, he spoils sixty cubic feet of air 
in one minute. In sixteen minutes he 
has spoiled nearly a thousand cubic feet. 
Thus we see that the air in that 10 x 10 
bedroom would really last one person 
only sixteen minutes. 

This shows the importance of an abun¬ 
dant and constant supply of pure air in 
the house. The house should be so con¬ 
structed that the air will come in auto¬ 
matically. If a North American Indian 
or a South American monkey were shut 
up in one of our present houses, he would 
die of consumption in six months. It is 
hard to find a house to-day that has a 
proper supply of pure air. 

Another question of interest is: How 
will the future house be heated? Some 
of our present dwellings are very curiously 
heated. A common stove, it seems to me, 
is a monstrous affair. A room heated 
by a stove is not ventilated, for the stove 
simply heats the same air over and over 
until it becomes stifling. 

If you have one of the modern fuel-sav¬ 
ing furnaces, you will notice that the air 
comes in from the front hall, passes 
through the parlor and into the back part 
of the house, then again into the cooler 
rooms, down into the furnace, back into 
the parlor, and so on, in a circle. The 
furnace men say that this arrangement 
saves fuel, and that is true, but it also 
compels you to breathe the same air over 
and over, instead of bringing in fresh, pure 
air. Such an arrangement will not be tol¬ 
erated fifty years hence. The old-fash¬ 
ioned fireplace with its roaring logs was 
better than this, so far as fresh air is con¬ 
cerned, although the breezy log cabin that 
contained it could hardly be recommended 
from the standpoint of health, for the rea¬ 
son that the currents of air coming in be- 
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tween the logs were certain to induce 
colds. 

I have seen churches supplied with 
“all the latest conveniences^* for venti¬ 
lating, the apparatus consisting of a hot-air 
register over a coil, and a ventilating reg¬ 
ister three or four feet away. The foul 
air went up through this coil, and kept 
rotating and rotating, around and around. 
The whole heating apparatus was arranged 
in that way for a church accommodating 
fifteen hundred people. In one church 
the only place I found where fresh air 
could come in was a small opening under 
the front steps. The air entered here, and 
went up through the basement into the 
audience room; there was enough air 
from this opening to supply six persons. 

In the century to come people will not 
tolerate this. They will demand fresh air. 
An audience will not listen to a preacher 
unless he speaks in a well-ventilated build¬ 
ing. People will no more think of going 
into a room and breathing over and over 
air which has been already breathed over 
and over than they would now think of 
washing their hands in water that had 
been previously soiled by the ablutions of 
others. And yet there would certainly be 
more propriety and far less harm in wash¬ 
ing the body in water soiled by previous 
washings than in breathing air that has 
been soiled in other people*s lungs. If 
one could only see the condition of air 
after it has been in the lungs, he would 
understand the danger; but as it is, he 
swallows such air without the least com¬ 
punction. 

It is probable that in the future elec¬ 
tricity will be used as a means of heating. 
By converting water-power into electrical 
power, and then converting electricity into 
heat, it will be possible to get an econom¬ 
ical and convenient means of heating out 
of water. With electrical heating appa¬ 
ratus we shall have the advantage of 
radiation. There have been some ex¬ 


periments made in the use of electricity, 
and this force has been found to be an 
exceedingly valuable source of radiant 
heat. Radiant heat has a penetrating 
power ; it will penetrate many substances 
which are non-conductors. Radiant heat 
will pass through glass without heating the 
glass, although glass will not carry heat 
by conduction. I am not certain but we 
shall eventually find this the most effect¬ 
ive way of applying heat. 

There will be no cellars in the house of 
the future. There will be light and well- 
ventilated basements, but no cellars by 
which the ground air or the gases of the 
soil or the atmosphere can find an en¬ 
trance into the house. The kitchen of 
this house will be at the top instead of 
the bottom of the building. Even now it 
is the custom in some of the most recently 
constructed hotels to have the kitchen on 
the top floor. By this means all the 
kitchen odors are taken up to a safe 
place. The kitchens of to-day are noth¬ 
ing more or less than natural distilleries. 
The steam of boiling food, the steam from 
the wash boiler filled with soiled clothes, 
the steam from the teakettle, is con¬ 
stantly saturating the air with moisture. 
This air goes up stairs, and deposits 
dampness upon the window panes, the 
furniture, the bedclothes, the walls. The 
odors of the kitchen are carried along 
with it. The basis of these odors is or¬ 
ganic matter. If some of the moisture 
which has been deposited upon one of the 
windows is collected and put in a vial, it 
will throw off offensive odors. It is really 
a poisonous substance, and carries an un¬ 
wholesome atmosphere. Therefore, in 
the ideal house of the future, the kitchen 
and laundry will be on the top floor. 

There will be no carpets in the twen¬ 
tieth-century house. Fewer than twenty- 
five years from now they will be turned 
over to the ragman. Carpets will then be 
found in none but out-of-the-way places. 
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Even now they are altogether discarded 
from the finest houses. Instead of car¬ 
pets, there will be mats and rugs that can 


be easily taken out and cleaned, and the 
floors will be so smoothly polished that 
the least bit of dust will appear at once. 


THE HOMES OF BIRDS. 

BY MARY HENRY ROSSITER. 


robin never attempts to build a 
1 finer nest than the sparrow. The 
goldfinch does not imitate the architec¬ 
ture of the wren. Birds, 
not being gifted with the 
mind of man, have to de¬ 
pend upon instinct in 
planning their dwellings. 

They neither ape nor out¬ 
vie their neighbors, but 
construct their domiciles 
solely to meet the needs 
of their domestic life. 

Could anything be more 
beautiful, more graceful, 
more healthful, than the 
home of the oriole shown 
in our frontispiece? It 
was built in the fragrant 
shelter of a pear tree, many 
feet from the ground, in 
the pure, sweet air. It 
was made of grass, soft, 
comfortable, flexible, but 
offering no attractions to 
germs. The whole top 
of this house is a window, 
open to the sunshine and 
the breezes of heaven. 

Who could not sing if his every-day sur¬ 
roundings were as natural and peaceful 
as these ? 

Our ‘‘artistic residence*' is the home 
of the least tit, a denizen of the country 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 1 show 
you this, because in the opinion of the 
well-known ornithologist, Thomas G. 
Gentry, “few nests, if any, surpass it in 


beauty and comfort.^' He says: “In 
form, texture, and finish it is a perfect 
model of architectural design and skill. 


When we consider its size, the durability 
and smoothness of its outside periphery, 
and the coziness of its interior, we are 
lost in wonder and admiration. In view 
of the size of this nest, it does not seem 
possible tliat such diminutive specimens 
of bird life could have the enterprise and 
courage to enter into such a gigantic 
project, and the patience and persever- 
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ance to carry it to completion. When we 
contemplate this wonderful work of art, 
we know not whether to admire most the 
indefatigable industry of the builders, or 
their cunning workmanship.” 

A bird^s home, then, may be a model 


of architectural as well as hygienic con- 
stniction. As we learn from the trees 
and the flowers, lessons of natural and 
harmonious dress, so may we learn from 
the birds, of charming and sanitary 
homes. 


AN EMPTY NEST. 


Never a sign in this empty nest 

Of the love that mated, the love that sung; 

The birds are flown to the east and west, 

And the husk of their homestead has no tongue 
To tell of the sweet still summer eves, 

Of the sweeter, merrier summer days : 

Only a nest in the falling leaves, 

And silence here in the wood’s dark maze. 


But I hold in my hand the dainty thing. 
Woven of feather and fluff and reed. 

Once ^twas the haven of breast and wing. 

And the shelter of callow and helpless need. 
It tells of a passionate gladness gone; 

It dumbly whispers that love is best; 

That never a night but has had a dawn — 

And I drop a kiss in the empty nest. 

—Margaret E, Songster. 


FAMILIAR FORMS OF MENTAL DISEASES. 

BY DAVID PAULSON, M. D. 


I T is a sad commentary upon the boasted 
social progress of this century that it 
is found necessary to confine one hundred 
thousand men behind prison bars in order 
to insure public safety, and on the other 
hand, that we have a similar army, but 
twice as great, confined in our various 
insane asylums. The number of mental 
patients in the United States, if ranged in 
single file, allowing three feet to each, 
would form a procession one hundred and 
thirteen miles long; and while there may 
be more or less stagnation in ordinary 
lines of trade, our prisons and asylums 
are doing a rushing business. There are 
no signs hung out indicating that they 
have vacant rooms to let. During the 
last few years insanity has increased tre¬ 
mendously; therefore it is well for all to 
familiarize themselves with some of the 
common forms of this malady, and to try 
to discover, if possible, some of the causes 
that produce it, as well as some of the 
various remedies which may be utilized to 
prevent it. 


Somehow or somewhere in the public 
mind there is lurking a superstition that 
leads the average mortal to consider a 
mental patient with a sort of half-con¬ 
cealed horror, as if it were not as natural 
for a man’s brain to become ill as for his 
liver to become torpid, or for him to have 
indigestion of the stomach, or even rheu¬ 
matism in tlie muscles. The same causes 
are just as likely to produce one condition 
as the other. Which disease the unfortu¬ 
nate patient must endure will depend 
largely upon what and where is the weak¬ 
est spot in his organism. 

There was a time when all disease was 
regarded as a sort of entity or personality 
which could be driven out of the invalid 
much as a disturbing cat is chased from 
a room. Fortunately, these barbarous 
notions have largely disappeared for or¬ 
dinary diseases, although even now we 
sometimes hear an anxious mother inquir¬ 
ing of the doctor how long it will take 
before a fever will ^Meave the patient,” 
whether the measles can be ^Mriven in ” 
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or “driven out.” But, unfortunately, the 
same progress has not been made in men- 
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tal diseases, and so it is 
only within the last few 
years that anything like 
an attempt has been made 
to treat in a rational man¬ 
ner the multitude of pa¬ 
tients who are suffering 
from various brain dis¬ 
orders. 

Insane asylums form¬ 
erly, instead o f being 
hospitals for the scien¬ 
tific care of sick patients, 
were simply a place where 
they were herded together 
very much like so many 
animals, and too often 
treated as if they no 
longer belonged to the 
human race. Be it said, 
however, to the credit of 
modern medical progress, 
that this condition has to a great extent 
become merely a matter of history, al¬ 
though there is yet an infinite 
amount of room for improvement 
in the rational and scientific care 
of the insane. 

If the average neurasthenic or 
typhoid fever case were treated 
in as irrational a manner as mental 
patients have been treated, until 
very recently, it is not likely that 
statistics would show many re¬ 
coveries; while fully seventy-five ijv 

per cent of the more common 
forms of mental disease can be 
readily cured in periods of time 
varying from a few weeks to a few 
months. Those who are thus 
restored are no more liable to 
relapse than a patient who has 
recovered from an attack of indi¬ 
gestion. Either case will be sure 
to have a relapse if there is the 


same violation of physical laws whereby 
the disorder was brought on in the first 
instance. 

The human mind, even in its most nor¬ 
mal condition, vibrates to a certain ex¬ 
tent (see Diagram I). Who is there that 
does not have ‘'blue days,’’ who at other 
times does not feel especially jovial and 
buoyant? The ever-changing moods of 
the human mind are better illustrated by 
a wavy line than by an absolutely rigid 
and straight one. 

Allow these vibrations to become enor¬ 
mously exaggerated under the abnormal 
irritating stimulus of waste products pro¬ 
duced in the human system, excessive 
amounts of poison taken in from without in 
the form of alcohol, tobacco. Thanksgiving 
and Christmas dinners, and there is readily 
produced a diseased condition of the 
mind (see Diagram II). If it is the up¬ 
ward curve that is thus increased, there 
results pronounced exhilaration, an almost 
lightning-like activity of the mind border¬ 
ing upon the witty, abundance of jokes 
and jests, partially bright and partially 
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simple and foolish ; perhaps almost with¬ 
out a moment’s warning a tendency to 
pronounced anger and violent outbursts 
of temper, with a disposition to destroy 
some person or some property. The 
patient’s mind is flooded with a multitude 
of schemes and problems that he is trying 
to work out. Perhaps he is too busy to 
eat; he can not sleep because he has too 
many things on hand. He may con¬ 
stantly pace the floor with vigor and de¬ 
termination ; and becomes entirely out of 
patience with the nurse or attendant if he 
does not readily indorse all his abnormal 
propositions. This is a brief picture of 
acute mania, which is one of the most 
common forms of insanity. 

If, however, the vibrations happen to 
descend abnormally low, we have in this 
patient almost the opposite condition to 
the one just described. He presents great 
depression; he labors under deep dis¬ 
couragement j the face exhibits the most 
painful aspect; the patient thinks that he 
is unworthy to live ; or perhaps that he is 
guilty of committing the unpardonable 
sin. If he is asked a question, instead of 
flashing back an answer with lightning- 
like rapidity, as is usual in the case of 
the previous patient, the response comes 


slowly and hesitatingly, as if articulation 
caused pain. The tongue is coated, di¬ 
gestion is slow, and it seems as if the 
brakes were put on every activity of the 
body. The patient, instead of trying to 
destroy others, in the majority of cases 
contemplates suicide, and this point al¬ 
ways has to be taken into consideration 
in the management of such cases. This 
form of insanity is designated as simple 
melancholia. 

These are the two most common vari¬ 
eties of insanity, and, fortunately, are the 
most curable. In most cases it is neces¬ 
sary for the good of the patient, as well 
as for that of his family, to remove him 
to an asylum, as the care and attention he 
will receive there will be superior to that 
which can be secured at home,— and it is 
a fortunate circumstance that such insti¬ 
tutions exist. 

But a far more fortunate circumstance 
is that it is not necessary to have insanity ; 
it is reasonable to conclude that every 
case that can be cured in the right way 
could much more readily have been pre¬ 
vented by the adoption of correct princi¬ 
ples before the disease occurred. We will 
consider in the next article the. subject of 
prevention of insanity. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF NATURE. 

BY ARTHUR HENRY. 


M y best friends have been an apple 
tree, an oak, a meadow, a garden, 
the southern slope of a hill, a summit. 
My soul has called aloud to many, but 
these have made answer. 

Friendship is possible only when there 
is no reserve. There may be no human 
heart that you may enter without knock¬ 
ing, but have you no friendly tree in all 
the forest,— no tree that has become a 
living thing, ready to offer at all times a 


free and loving communion ? If there is* 
none, you have no familiar haunt in the 
forest. Is there no summit where you 
may stand, and strong in its strength and 
patience, look with confidence across the 
world? If not, it is because you avoid 
the lonely hills. 

In my first burst of childish passion I 
threw my arms about the gnarled apple 
tree that had been my daily shelter, and 
cried, *‘1 love you!” Then I grew older^ 
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and forgot my soul and the love that 
knows no sorrow, in a multitude of pas¬ 
sions and desires. I was in trouble when 
1 first put my hand on the oak. 1 felt its 
steadfastness. I heard it say, Why are 
you not content to be and to grow ? Are 
we not all creatures in an infinite universe 
of love ? ** And I heard all the leaves of 
the forest murmur, ‘'It is enough to be 
and to grow.’^ 

I visit ray southern slope early in the 
spring, when the sun is upon it. There I 
greet the anemones after their long sleep, 
and send my last farewell to the departing 
winter that has strengthened us. When I 
attained my freedom and found compan¬ 
ions in solitudes, I discovered a friend in 
the summit. 

Whatever we learn to know reveals an 
individuality. Our sympathy increases 
wdth association until the familiar object 
speaks in a voice of its own. It is this 
that gives the old home its tenderness, its 
comfort, its companionships. Has not 
every flower and shrub of our garden ears 
that hear and lips that speak? Is not the 
old rocker a member of the family,— the 
friend full of loving communion to the 
dear old body to whom it belongs? We 
form these relations with familiar objects 
unconsciously. It is the unheeded out¬ 
going of the soul to its kin. 

With knowledge there comes a freer in¬ 
tercourse. Wisdom brings us into perfect 
accord with all our surroundings. The 
wise man can never be lonely or alone. 
He finds his relations wherever he goes, 
and recognizes them at a glance. The 
man who walks through the world uncon¬ 
scious of the fellowship of his surround¬ 
ings, passes like a shadow. Visible 
things may be bought and denied, but the 
invisible are free. All the beauty of the 
earth is mine, though others may hold the 
deeds. I may stand beside your meadow 
brook and hear the voice of my love. 
There is no law or custom, no chance of 


market or of chancery, that can take from 
me my brothers of the field or wood. 

In the spring I needed thirty thousand 
alternanthera. It was only six weeks 
from planting, and I had but a few hun¬ 
dred little bushes in four-inch pots. I 
took a knife and pan from the potting 
bench, and went directly to where they 
were basking in a warm corner beneath 
the glass. As I told them the news, I 
could hear the cheerful, vigorous life 
within them make reply. We went to 
work. I filled my pan with cuttings, and 
it was not long before eight thousand of 
these bright little creatures of our love 
were standing in sturdy rows in the moist 
sand, sheltered from sun and draught. 
Outside, the hotbeds were prepared. The 
sublayer of heat-giving manure was re¬ 
newed and covered lightly with good soil. 
I took the parent plants, stripped of their 
first brood, and placed them beneath the 
sash. They felt the warmth about them. 
I heard their song continued without a dis¬ 
cord, and comfortable in the knowledge of 
their comfort, 1 left them there to grow. 
Within two weeks I had another little fam¬ 
ily of eight thousand presented to me. 
By this time the first brood were sending 
their white roots into the cool sand. 
Before the end of the six weeks I had my 
required number of plants for the city 
beds. Most of the thirty thousand I put 
into place with my own hands. I wished 
to know for myself that they would be 
snug, and I loved their cheerful compan¬ 
ionship. 

It was the last of May, and the sun fell 
hot upon us. Now and then one of the 
little voices near me grew weak, the leaves 
began to droop, and the faint sigh 
for water spread around me. What 
a delight it was to give those generous, 
faithful fellow-workers of mine the cool¬ 
ing shower! When I knelt again among 
them, every voice was busy, clear, and 
strong. And how they grew! All sum- 
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mer I made my bow to them. My bread 
was sweet, knowing as I did that in 
earning it I had brought into life thirty 
thousand little beings and made them 
comfortable. Whenever I passed that 
way, I entered into a world peopled with 
my kindred. 

In the fall I tucked fifteen thousand 
bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, and daffodils 
into boxes filled with the food they love, 
and put them into a pit eight inches deep. 
I covered them with four inches of soil, 
and left them to wait for spring. What a 
full delight attended my labor! Whenever 
I looked their way, I could see them 
beneath the loose soil, in long rows, close 
enough for company, but not too close 
for free development, and I was content 
in knowing how carefully I had prepared 
their surroundings. 

When the rain fell, and my city ac¬ 
quaintances complained of the long driz¬ 
zle, I remembered my thirsty bulbs, felt 
again our relationship with the rain, and, 
smiling into the mist, I lifted my face in 
friendly salutation. By rain and sun I 
sent them daily greetings. I sometimes 
spoke of them to our friend, the wind. 

Then the frost came. The rain ceased, 
and the sun was hid. 1 saw the covering 
above my friends grow hard and cold, 
and for a time 1 was distressed. One 
winter morning, when I knew the frost 
would go no deeper, I took my spade and 
chopped an opening through the frozen 
earth until the bulbs appeared. What a 
change had cornel They were no longer 
helpless little castaways, to be tossed here 
and there, to fall perhaps from some care¬ 


less hand and left to rot forgotten among 
the rubbish. They were all at home. 
From each had come a fine white tip full 
of life and beauty, tender, fair, and strong. 
They were waiting now. The icy earth 
enfolded them and held them still. The 
song of life was low within them, but it 
was sweet. They did not question this 
delay. It was all love to them. When 
frost should have departed, they would 
arise from his benumbing embrace, and 
come forth to meet the sun. I covered 
them over, and acknowledged with new 
joy our kinship >vith the frost, the clouds, 
the chill winds of winter, and there was 
no longer any desolation for me. 

Knowledge in the recognition of kin¬ 
ship and happiness comes to us when we 
live in harmony with our relations. The 
n\an who strips the earth of a forest, does 
no harm to the earth : he but clears the 
way for another growth. But though he 
has the power to dispose of a forest; 
though he transforms it into palaces; 
though through him a city is reared, he 
has received no more from his possessions 
than he who holds a single leaf in his 
hand, and knows it for a friend. The 
mightiest temple in its day of beauty or 
evening of decay can teach us nothing but 
our own relation to it. Its voice is the 
voice, its story is the story, of the stone 
by the wayside, the tree where it stands, 
the lime, the ore, and the unwashed nug¬ 
get of the mine. Only when we have 
entered into this fellowship shall we know 
the pleasures of work. Only then shall 
we of a truth live in the homes or worship 
in the temples that we build. 


THE PEBBLES’ LESSON. 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are ! 

But, do you know, 

The ocean worked a hundred years 
To make them so. 


And once I saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 
Because she could n’t cure a fault 
With one small “ try ” ! 


—SelecieL 



RED BETTY, OR THE SLAUGHTER OF THE 
DUMB INNOCENTS. 

BY MRS. L. D. AVERY-STUTTLE. 

CHAPTER III. 

(Copyright, 1899.) 


said Red Betty, '‘an airy 
A appearing fellow, with a dark coat, 
and white spots on his wings and with 
a beautiful voice, came forward and 
perched on a grapevine which hung over 
my head. This seemed to be a signal for 
all the others to stop talking. At least 
they kept very quiet while the little fellow 
made his speech : — 

" ' One would think, oegan the speak¬ 
er, whom they called Bob 0*Link, ' that 
we who belong to the bird creation might 
at least be free from fear of man^s destroy¬ 
ing us to satisfy the demands of his 
voracious appetite. The very fact that 
we are so small might reasonably be 
supposed sufficient to excuse us, to say 
nothing of our voices, which people 
admit are very beautiful, and without 
which the groves and fields would seem 
dead and barren.^ 

“ Then the speaker drew a long breath, 
and sighed gently,^’said Red Betty, "and 
a mourning dove which was perched near 
him uttered a sad cry, and tried nervously 
to hide herself under the deeper shade of 
the grapevine. 

"‘Surely,’ I remarked,”continued Red 
Betty, who was growing very earnest in 
her story, " ' surely it can not be that hu¬ 
man beings ever do so cruel a thing as to 
crush little birds like you between their 
dreadful teeth.’ 

" ‘ O, yes, indeed they do,’ replied Bob 
O’Link, sadly, ‘in fact, tliey are much 
more cruel to our family than are wolves 
and bears; who are quite content to allow 
us to occupy the same forest with them.’ 

"At this I was more surprised than 
ever in my life,” exclaimed Red Betty. 


"Though I do not wish to cast any 
reproach upon you, lady, who have been 
so kind to me, I must confess that I 
began to feel, besides fear, a certain con¬ 
tempt and loathing for the race to which 
it is surely your misfortune to belong.” 

Here methought my wonderful compan¬ 
ion ceased speaking for a while, for she 
seemed very weary, and I again brought her 
a cooling drink from a spring near by, and 
entreated that she rest herself for a little 
while before continuing her history. This 
she very gladly consented to do, and I 
sat down once more by her side, and in 
the silence which followed, gave myself 
up to painful memories and bitter reverie. 

I thought of the many times when I 
myself had partaken, with keen relish, of 
that much-vaunted delicacy, the "reed- 
bird of the Carolinas.” I remembered 
with a shudder the delicate flavor which 
the tender flesh of the poor little feathered 
martyr imparted to the toast with which I 
had gorged myself— I ! a tender-hearted 
woman ! alas, that I must confess it! 

In imagination I could hear the sweet 
tones of Bob O’Link reproaching me 
for my cruelty; and hundreds of clamor¬ 
ing voices in which I recognized the tones 
of the robin, the cedar bird, the shore 
lark, and even the dear little bluebird, 
charged me with satisfying my voracious 
appetite upon their tender flesh. 

"Surely,”! protested in an aggrieved 
tone to Red Betty, "surely neither my 
people nor I have ever eaten the flesh of 
the dear little Bob O’Link, robin, or blue¬ 
bird. We sometimes have eaten the 
greedy reedbird, but never-” 

Red Betty interrupted me: " Pardon 
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me, kind lady, do you not know that 
Bob O^Link and the reedbird are the 
same? and because of their scarcity 
the market men substitute the bodies of 
other song-birds in their place ? I can 
not wonder that you seem horrified,” 
sighed my strange companion, noticing 
my pale countenance. 

I felt that I had been conversing with 
a superior being, even though she was 
accounted by my egotistical race nothing 
but a brute. I acknowledged in my 
humiliation and shame that Red Betty 
deserved a higher position in the scale of 
creation than I. She had certainly never 
defiled her mouth with the carcass of the 
slain, or satisfied an abnormal appetite 
upon the dead bodies of her victims. I 
acknowledged with a sigh of deep humilia¬ 
tion that my place in the scale of creation 
was beside my carnivorous brothers,— 
the lions and tigers and hyenas and wolves, 
and, yes, harpies and vampires,— from 
whose bloody beaks drip clots of crimson 
gore. The horrible truth dawned upon 
me that 1 was no less than a kind of mon¬ 
ster— a vampire—a harpy! My body 
was seized with trembling, and darkness 
came before my eyes. Cold drops stood 
upon my brow, and with a cry of shame 
and horror 1 awoke. 

My husband was bending over me, with 
an expression of alarm upon his face. 

“ Why, my dear, what can have so dis¬ 
turbed your slumbers ? ” he asked, * ‘ though 
really, it is quite time you were waking. 
See, it is getting late in the afternoon.” 

I immediately rose from the bed, and 
seating myself by the open window, I saw 
that the sun lacked but an hour or two of 
setting. I asked my husband to come 
and sit by my side while 1 related my 
strange dream to him. 

Scarcely had I begun when our attention 
was attracted by a low, mournful sound 
in the street, together witli the noise as 
of some one striking heavy blows with a 


whip. We both stood staring out at the 
window. There in the street lay a poor 
red cow. She must at some time have 
been a magnificent animal, but she was 
evidently very old, and was so weak and 
ill that she had fallen from sheer exhaus¬ 
tion, while the cruel owner was applying 
the heavy handle of his whip lustily to the 
poor bones and battered skin. 

that is Dick Ashton,” exclaimed 
my kind-hearted husband with an indig¬ 
nant frown, ‘‘he told me to-day that he 
had bought a cow of the Widow Harmon. 
He said that the animal had been sick a 
long time, but that he got her for a trifle, 
and believed he could doctor her up a 
little, and feed her well for a few weeks 
till she was fat enough to sell for beef at a 
round profit. Ugh ! ” he exclaimed with 
a shudder, “ I guess Ull be careful not to 
get beef hungry about the time he sends 
her to the butcher.” 

^‘Horrible! horrible! the cruel man! 
it is Red Betty! the Red Betty of my 
dream! ” I exclaimed, and indeed had the 
animal not been so reduced in flesh I 
would have thought myself still dreaming. 

“ \Miy, my dear, what can make you 
act so strangely ? ” said my husband. “ Do 
tell me your dream; it must have been 
very impressive. I fear you are feverish.” 

Then he seated himself by my side, and 
with his cool hand caressed my throbbing 
temples while I related my strange vision. 
When I had finished, I began sobbing, and 
I saw tears in my companion’s mild eyes. 

“ O, how I long for the glorious time 
to come,” I cried, “when the blessed 
promise shall be fulfilled: ‘They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain.’ But if I could only have 
slept long enough to hear the end of 
Red Betty’s history! ” I cried. 

“Never mind, perhaps she may finish 
the story to-night in your sleep. Come 
now,” said he, rallying me, “cheer up 
and be your own self again. You will 
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so Ti forget your vision. I hope, my 
det you will not allow a foolish trifle to 
mc’.V i you miserable.'* 

ilrit I shall never be contented until 
you promise me, my husband, that there 
shall never a morsel of the dead body of 
any animal be brought again into this 
house for food. I can never forgive my¬ 
self," I said, for playing so cannibalis¬ 
tic a part as I have done all my life upon 
the bodies of our dumb brethren." 

The promise was readily made, and I 
went about my household duties; but 
strive as I would, I could not banish 
from my memory the strange, calm, mu- 
aical tones of poor Red Betty, as she con¬ 
fided to ray dreaming ear her sad history. 

We had company in the evening, and 
although I tried to entertain them in my 
old way, I felt sure that I appeared ab¬ 
sent-minded and dull. My thoughts would 
wander to that morning visit to Red Betty 
by her forest neighbors in her hidden, leafy 
retreat, so that it was with a sigh of gen¬ 
uine relief that I closed the door upon 
our visitors, late in the evening, and sought 
my couch. At last, with the words of my 
husband — that perhaps I might be fa¬ 
vored with the continuation and sequel of 
my dream—ringing in my ears, I fell asleep. 

At once I seemed to be walking rapidly 
toward the quiet, grassy inclosure where 
I had left Red Betty. I must be very 
near it now, for here was the large yard 


crowded with the same jostling, surging 
mass of cattle, their white horns twisting 
and writhing in the air, now tossing with 
impatience, and again quivering like an 
array of white serpents. Here was the 
same spring from which I had dipped my 
pail to give drink to my weary compan¬ 
ion. Yonder stood the huge gray build¬ 
ing where I knew, unless rescued in some 
manner. Red Betty must meet her terrible 
death, with the hundreds of other poor 
victims waiting in the inclosure. I shud¬ 
dered as I thought of it, and walked hur¬ 
riedly along. I wondered if she would 
be waiting for me. Yes, there she stood; 
she had risen from the ground where I 
had left her lying, and was standing be¬ 
side the empty pail. She was anxiously 
watching her companions in the yard, and 
I saw that she was trembling from fear 
and exhaustion. 

Methought I called to her, and she at 
once turned her large, mournful eyes 
upon me, and I was much gratified to 
see an expression of courage and pleas¬ 
ure take the place of terror and distress. 

‘MVell, Betty, I was obliged to leave 
you for a little while, but I am back again, 
you see. 1 hope you feel strong enough 
to continue the story of your eventful 
life,** I said, beckoning her to lie again 
beside me on the grass, while I seated 
myself on a light tripod which I had 
brought with me. 


(To be continued.) 


SWEATING. 

BY DAVID PAULSON, M. D. 


G OD'S original plan for man, after 
sin entered the world, was that he 
should work hard enough to cause him 
to sweat. Man, however, has sought out 
many inventions, and a most pernicious 
one is the determination to get through 


this world without working hard enough 
to induce perspiration. But a human 
being instinctively feels the necessity for 
perspiring, and so it has come to pass 
that Turkish bathrooms without number, 
and endless contrivances substituting the 
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same to be utilized in the home, have 
been established, and man imagines that 
he is getting as much good from sweating 
this way as he would if he induced perspi¬ 
ration by substantial labor; but experi¬ 
ments have demonstrated the fact that 
nature can not be outwitted so readily. 

The sweat induced merely by applying 
heat to the skin contains but a small per¬ 
centage of waste matter as compared to 
that which is eliminated during vigorous 
exercise. The obese person who flatters 
himself that he can sweat away his flesh 
instead of honestly working it off, will 
find sooner or later that his theory is a 
delusion and a snare. 

However, it must be admitted that there 
are some beneficial results obtained by vig¬ 
orous hot treatments in certain forms of 
disease, and in this way the individual 
may do penance for what he neglected to 
do in the right way during health. But, 
as a general principle, hot treatments are 
weakening and enervating, while short, 
cold treatments are tonic in their nature. 
Hot treatments feel pleasant while they 


are being taken; but too often they leave 
a listless, all-gone feeling when they are 
discontinued. It requires moral courage 
to take a cold spray or sponge, but the 
beneficent after results remain with the 
individual all day long. 

The man who forges some one's name 
upon a note is generally a legitimate prod¬ 
uct of the idea that there is a better way 
of getting through the world than by 
working. The average tramp found 
camping on the axle of the freight car is 
a degenerate type of humanity, resulting 
from identically the same philosophy. 
** Abundance of idleness" was one of the 
reasons for the overthrow of Sodom, and 
it lies at the foundation of the moral and 
physical decay of thousands of individuals 
to-day. 

The proper remedy is to imbue a man 
with the thought that an hour's work with 
an ax in his hand at the woodpile in the 
back yard is worth more to him, morally 
and physically, than the same length of 
time spent on a marble slab in a Turkish 
bathroom. 


WATER TREATMENT FOR TYPHOID FEVER, 

BY A. G. HENRY, M. D. 


I T is doubtful if in the whole long 
list of human ailments more has been 
written upon any single disease, than upon 
typhoid fever. Nearly every writer has 
some special hobby to bring to the front, 
which he wishes to exploit as being a spe¬ 
cific for the malady. This may be in the 
form of a comparatively new drug, or an 
old drug rearranged, and given in some 
special manner; or it may be some par¬ 
ticular line of diet thatis to effect a cure ; 
or some antiseptic endowed with suffi¬ 
cient superhuman intelligence to seek out 
and destroy within the body the entity 
or entities which are working such havoc 
with the habitat of the ego. 


But it is not upon any of the above- 
mentioned methods of treatment that we 
would enlarge. They generally lead to 
the same goal — ten to twenty per cent 
mortality. We all know with what dread 
and uncertainty this disease has been 
and still is looked upon by both laymen 
and physicians, and it is not strange that 
this is so. With a past history, with 
food and much drugging, of a mortality 
of from twenty-five to forty per cent; and 
with a present history of from ten to 
twenty per cent, with food and less drug¬ 
ging, it is not to be wondered at that 
people are terror stricken at the mention 
of typhoid fever. The weeks of high 
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temperature, rapid pulse, tense abdomen, 
with uncontrollable bowel movements 
and steady delirium, make a picture that, 
to put it mildly, is eminently unattractive. 

All these symptoms can be greatly 
modified and shortened, and some of 
them practically eliminated from the case 
by a purely water treatment. If properly 
managed, the fever will have reached 
its height and begun to decline by the 
fourth or fifth day- The pulse will have 
become stronger and less frequent, and 
by the close of the first week whatever 
bowel symptoms may have arisen will 
either have disappeared entirely, or be¬ 
come so much better as to cause no further 
uneasiness. The patient will be sleeping 
well, will be free from pain, and comfort¬ 
able in mind as well as body. Not more 
than one case in twenty will develop 
delirium, and this one case will be a mild, 
harmless type of delusion generally expe¬ 
rienced upon first awakening. 

The correct management of a case of 
typhoid fever is about as follows: The 
patient should be put to bed, if not 
already there, in a large or fair-sized 
sunny room, into which an abundance of 
fresh outside air can be admitted at first¬ 
hand. None but the regular attendants 
should enter the sick-room until the pa¬ 
tient is convalescent. The writer always 
tells the patient the nature of his illness 
and that he wull probably be in bed three 
or four weeks, but that he will feel much 
better within a few days, and that he will 
most certainly recover. He is not to 
keep track of his pulse, is not to be told 
how his temperature varies from day to 
day, nor is he to be informed of any of 
the doings of family, friends, or the out¬ 
side world. Of course the physician and 
the nurse should assure him from time to 
time that he is doing well, or getting bet¬ 
ter, as tlie case warrants. 

The patient should be clothed in a sin¬ 
gle garment of cotton or linen. He may 


be covered as lightly as he wishes, the 
only precaution necessary being that the 
feet and hands are kept warm. The bed 
linen and nightshirt should be changed 
daily. Once in from every three to six 
or eight hours the patient should be 
bathed, the frequency of the baths depend¬ 
ing upon the height of the fever. The spine 
should receive particular attention, the 
sponge or cloth wet with moderately cold 
water being passed up and down a num¬ 
ber of times at each bath. The tempera¬ 
ture of the general bath may range from 
70° to 95°, to meet the inclinations of the 
invalid. During the height of the fever 
from three to four ounces of water should 
be given every hour. 

When the evening temperature falls to 
about 100° and the morning temperature 
to no more than 99°, and if with the re¬ 
ceding of the fever the bow'el trouble is 
controlled and the tongue has become 
clean, food can profitably be given. The 
patient need not be fed solid food until he 
is decidedly hungry; a good test of this 
is afforded when he relishes a piece of 
stale bread or dry toast without butter. 
Food should be given but three times 
daily, at intervals of from six to eight 
hours, and very sparingly at first, the 
quantity being gradually increased as the 
fever dies away. 

With this treatment the writer has not 
lost a case of typhoid fever in something 
more than eleven years, having treated 
during that time about two hundred cases. 
The use of an exclusive water diet for 
one, two, or more weeks is not unique or 
original with the writer. Others have fol¬ 
lowed it with similar results, notably Dr. 
Charles E. Page, of Boston {Medicai 
Record, Feb. 24, 1894), and Dr. A. 
Monae Lesser, of New York City (^Med¬ 
ical Record, Oct. 19, 189^5). 

[The editor prefers a diet of fruits or 
fruit juices in connection with water drink¬ 
ing, in all febrile diseases.] 


THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 


BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. 


I T is said that every home has its skele¬ 
ton; perhaps not such a gruesome 
assemblage of human bones as the poor 
woman in the old tale was compelled to 
keep hanging in her closet, but something 
concealed from public gaze, which mars 
the happiness or impairs the physical, 
mental, or moral health of its inmates. 
The closet is the proverbial hiding place 
for this disagreeable object, and from a 
sanitary point of view, there are few 
closets in modern houses which might not 
with advantage be searched for something 
of this character. 

Those little living atoms, the invisible 
bacteria which so often endanger the 
health of the household, find in the closets 
and clutter places of the house a most 
desirable lodging place. In most homes 
there are to be found two kinds of closets, 
— those large enough to be entered, and 
those built in small recesses accessible 
only from a door occupying a part of one 
side. Both kinds are usually arranged to 
fill the spaces not available for other pur¬ 
poses, and are generally dark and unven- 
tilated, so that with other conditions sup¬ 
plied, they form excellent breeding places 
for germs as well as moths and other un¬ 
desirable tenants. 

The original purpose of most closets is 
the keeping of wearing apparel and the 
storage of articles not in constant demand. 
In mai^y instances, however, their use far 
exceeds their legitimate end, and the 
reality as seen is a picture of general con¬ 
fusion,— shelves piled with boxes, bundles, 
bottles, papers, and all sorts of odds and 
ends; hooks with a double or triple layer of 
garments; while on the floor, boots, shoes, 
slippers, and rubbers lie about promis¬ 
cuously, the place seemingly having be¬ 
come a catch all’’ for anything found 
lying loosely about in other rooms which 


required to be put elsewhere. If only 
things clean and wholesome were stored 
in the closets, one need be less concerned 
about the matter, but too often soiled 
aprons, dresses, and other garments are 
mixed among the mass of clothing hang¬ 
ing upon the hooks or accumulated in a 
heap on the floor in one corner, waiting 
for the weekly washing. All garments 
during wear necessarily absorb more or 
less of the effete matter constantly given 
off by the body. This they retain in a 
greater or less degree, according to the 
fabric and its texture, until cleansed by 
washing or by some other method. Left 
in this soiled condition, they become a 
source of pollution to theair'of the place 
in which they are kept; particularly so if 
it is a small, unventilated closet. 

Not only may clothing become a source 
of air contamination through having been 
worn, but also from its retention of the 
dust with which it comes in contact. This 
is not difiicult to realize when we consider 
that dust is a compound of nearly every 
conceivable thing that falls upon the 
ground and is trodden under the foot of 
man or beast,— fragments of wood, of 
plants, foods, wool, feathers, hairs, mucus 
from the nose and the mouth of man and 
animals; indeed, every possible sort of 
offensive matter, not a little of which 
comes from infected sources, mingled with 
the fine earth. This dust, in dry form or 
mixed with water as mud, adhering to 
uncleaned foot wear and clinging to the 
clothing, is brought into our dwellings. 
The long skirts worn at the present day, 
sweeping the floors and even the streets, 
raise clouds of dust, which settle upon 
the hose and undergarments, or find lodg¬ 
ment within the folds and between the 
linings of the dress, or cling tenaciously 
to its fabric. A dust-laden garment is a 
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dangerous as well as an untidy thing. 
The closet in which such are kept is 
likely to be • a veritable nest of germs, 
which adhere to the dust atoms, to be 
sent whirling and dancing into the air of 
adjoining rooms every time the door is 
opened, or a movement of any sort sets 
them in motion. The larger rooms of the 
dwelling may be kept free from every 
appearance of dirt, but if there be ‘‘bottled 
up dust and germs in the closets, there 
is an ever-present, possible source of dis¬ 
ease and death in the household. 

It is cleanliness in the little things that 
makes up the sum of healthfulness in a 
home. 

Storing places are a necessity in every 
well-ordered household, but all such 
should be light, that the dust may be 
easily seen and removed. If possible, 
they should be lighted by a window 
through which at some time during each 
day the sun^s disinfecting rays may shine 
freely. The ideal clothes closet should 
be not less than two and a half feet in 
width, and of greater proportionate 
length, and provided with some means 
for the entrance of both air and sunlight. 
All clothing of wool or other rough-sur¬ 
faced fabfics should be well shaken out of 
doors and brushed free from dust before 
being hung in the closet. All foot wear 
should likewise be carefully wiped and 
cleaned. Pockets of linen or other wash¬ 
able material, which can be hung on the 
closet door, form a convenience for keep¬ 
ing shoes and rubbers, and are in a meas¬ 
ure a preventive against their being put 
away in an untidy condition; for while 
some may carelessly thrust their foot 
wear, besmeared with mud, on the floor 
in the dark corner of the wardrobe, there 
are few who would venture to put soiled 
shoes in a cloth receptacle, and even if 
they did, the dirt falling off would collect 
in the bottom of the pockets, which could 
be taken down and emptied with little or 


no contamination to the other contents of 
the closet. Such pockets should be fre¬ 
quently washed. 

All articles to be stored on shelves 
should be sorted, classified, and protected 
from dust by being put in closely covered 
boxes of wood or pasteboard. Rather 
large sized boxes are preferable, several 
small ones being, if necessary, placed 
within a larger one, so that the spaces for 
the collection of dust may be as few as 
possible. From the surface of such large 
packages the dust can with little trouble 
be removed each day with a slightly damp¬ 
ened cloth, and if, as should be when the 
closet is one in common use, the dust is 
also daily wiped from the floor, there will 
be needed only an occasional cleaning 
and dusting of the contents of the boxes. 

Clothing out of season should be 
cleaned, wrapped, and put away in some 
place secure from dust until needed. 

At least once each month all garments 
kept in the closet should be given a thor¬ 
ough airing out of doors. A good way to 
do this is to pin them firmly to the clothes¬ 
line on a fair day when there is a good 
breeze stirring. If the closet is a dark, 
unventilated one, it is well at the same 
time to turn its entire contents “ out of 
doors,” so to speak, and clean and air the 
room. “ O, but,” says some one, “it 
requires too much time to pay so much 
attention to the closets.” True, but it 
is far easier in the end to keep the skele¬ 
ton (disease) out by sanitary painstaking 
than to rout it out when it has gained a 
foothold. But it need not mean so much 
trouble, after all, if the things stored are 
reduced to some form in which they can 
be easily kept clean and in order. Let 
nothing be stored without a purpose. 
Cast-off clothing suitable for further use 
should at once be given away to those in 
need. Garments too much worn for this 
should be ripped up, and all good and 
clean portions rolled together, put away 
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in boxes or drawers for mending, clean¬ 
ing, or other purposes, and the remainder 
disposed of to the ragman. 

Boots, shoes, rubbers unfit for further 
use, should be promptly burned or other¬ 
wise disposed of, and not left to mold and 
breed germs. Allow no rubbish of any 
sort to accumulate, and do not get into the 
habit of pushing things into the closet to 
get them out of the way where, out of 
sight, they will likewise be out of mind. 

For the soiled linen a separate closet 
should be provided unconnected with any 
sleeping- or living-room. A long, narrow 
room near the laundry, with light on one 
side and good ventilation, is the most 
desirable for this purpose. 

As a recompense for the care thus given 
the closet and its contents, the clothing 
will be likely to wear longer and keep in 
better appearance, the health of the house¬ 
hold will be more secure, and the atmos¬ 
phere of the house purer, and untainted 
by the stale smells which accompany old 
and soiled clothing; neither will fre¬ 
quently aired garments in a well-kept 
closet be likely to be infested with moths. 
These houseliold pests do not thrive in the 
light. It is the darkness and the fact 
that the contents of a closet are left undis¬ 
turbed for a long period that gives them 
an opportunity to do their mischief. 

As this is the season of the year when 
moths begin their depredations, it may 
not be amiss to study in this connection 
the habits of these insect pests. There 
are said to be three distinct species of 
house moths in this country, all laying 
pale yellow eggs on the stuffs which they 
attack, and bearing a close resemblance 
during their larva and pupa states, but 
differing slightly in the moth state. As 
moths, they begin to appear in May, and 
are occasionally seen flitting about during 
the entire summer. They choose the 
least conspicuous portions of a garment 
as the place to deposit their eggs, which, 


if left undisturbed, hatch into white, soft- 
bodied larvae, each of w^hich begins at 
once to form for itself, out' of the sub¬ 
stance upon which it has settled, a habi¬ 
tation of some sort,— a case, a gallery, 
or a cocoon. Here it lives, during the 
entire summer, if undisturbed, destroy¬ 
ing the material of the garment for food 
or for the enlargement of its nest, reach¬ 
ing its full growth toward winter, when 
with its house upon its back, it crawls 
into the most secluded place it can find, 
— dark corners, cracks in the floor, or 
crevices in the wall, and remains torpid 
during the cold season. The changes 
from larva to pupa and from pupa to 
moth occur in the spring. Knowing its 
habits, one can readily see that preventive 
measures lie along the way of cleanliness 
and sanitary care. Sunlight destroys the 
eggs of the moth, and since these are 
deposited during the spring months, 
special care is needed that the contents of 
closets likely to be infested by these pests 
be exposed to strong sunlight for some 
hours, several times during May and June. 

As moths show a decided preference 
for soiled garments, the first step toward 
insuring the safety of winter clothing to 
be packed away during the summer is a 
thorough and careful cleaning with expo¬ 
sure to sunlight. For the safe keeping of 
garments, nothing is better than the 
pasteboard boxes used by tailors to deliver 
suits, which, after being filled, should 
have a strip of paper so pasted around 
the joining of the cover and box as to 
leave no crack, since the moth miller 
always makes its entrance through some 
aperture, never gnawing a hole for the 
purpose. Bags of seersucker stitched 
with the French or double seam, clean 
paper flour sacks, or any receptacle which 
can be so closed as to leave no possible 
entrance for the moth miller, are quite as 
serviceable as the famed cedar chests for 
the preservation of clothing. 
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The various so-called moth preventives, 
such as camphor, lavender, tobacco, etc., 
are of little value. Their only virtue 
consists in being slightly repellant to the 
moth millers, but they have no effect 
whatever upon the eggs or larvae. 

If clothing is put away clean and abso¬ 
lutely free from moth eggs and perfectly 
protected from moth millers, nothing 
further is needed. To make sure there 
are no moth eggs, which are so small 
(not larger than a pin head) they are not 
easily seen, it is wise to clean and sun the 
garments, then tie them securely in paper 
bags, and leave in some place undisturbed 
for a Aveek, then open the bag, and for 
three successive days carefully examine 
the garments. If no signs of moths are 
found, the garments may be safely stored 
for the season. 

For rooms and garments badly infested 
with moths, the most effectual remedy for 
destroying the insect in every stage is Ihe 
free use of benzine applied as a spray 
with a hand atomizer to all floor and wall 
crevices and all creases and folds of 


garments. The greatest caution must, 
however, be observed in its use, as it is a 
very inflammable substance. It should 
not be used in a room where there is a 
fire or a lamp, and no light should be 
brought into the room until a thorough 
airing has dissipated all odor of the ben¬ 
zine. Other remedies are often recom¬ 
mended, as fumigation with sulphur or 
camphor, but all have some drawback, 
and any one who has had experience Avith 
these pests will be ready to admit that in 
the case of this, as all other evils, pre¬ 
vention is easier than cure. 

To the other closets of the house,— the 
linen closet, the broom clo.sets, the tuck- 
aAvay places under the stairs, or in the 
attic or basement, the mop and pail 
closets of the kitchen,— the principles 
already stated apply Avith equal force. 
These small places Avhere it is possible to 
put things out of sight require the greatest 
of care and cleanliness that they do not 
become harbors for dust, dirt, mold, or 
decomposing organic matter of any sort, 
and thus of germs and disease. 


WASTEFUL DAINTINESS. 

BV H. FRANCES PARMELEE. 


A t a table loaded Avith good things Ave 
heard a mother say to her little son, 
“ It does n’t look nice. I don’t think you 
will like it.” The little child had already 
ordered quite a variety of dishes, tasting 
them and putting them aside, making the 
table and dishes look very untidy, and 
was ordering dish after dish only to dis¬ 
card them. When a neAv dish Avas brought 
on, heAvould taste it in the most epicurean 
manner, and then say in a despairing 
tone, ^‘I don’t like it.” His likes and 
dislikes had already become his master. 

The little child Avas evidently not in 
good health, and probably, Avith his habits 
of eating, never Avould be. He Avas cer¬ 


tainly being brought up to acquire a most 
fastidious appetite, and to discard whole¬ 
some food if it did not happen to suit his 
notion. Can Ave think how serious such a 
habit must be to the Avell-being of the 
child ? Do mothers realize what they are 
doing Avhen they allow and teach their 
children to be Avasteful ? This child Avas 
being taught to be selfish and thoughtless, 
thinking that any amount of food Avas at 
his disposal, Avhen millions of children are 
suffering and dying of Avant in India, 
thousands are Avithout sustenance in Tur¬ 
key, and all over the Avorld, and even in 
our own country, people are dying for 
the want of food. 
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The brotherhood of the humati race has 
become too marked in these last days 
for us to ignore our brother’s suffering, 
whether he is at our own door or thou¬ 
sands of miles away, and to waste what 
he needs. 

Imagine, too, the trials, through a 
pampered appetite, that must come to this 
child when grown to manhood. He will 
know nothing of self-control, which is the 
fountain head of vigorous, useful man¬ 
hood. 

Suppose that wars continue, and that 
the boy becomes a soldier; what actual 
suffering and misery must come to him in 
the hardships of army life. A pampered 
appetite means an uncontrollable appetite, 
of course, and that child having been 
taught simply that his own likes and dis¬ 
likes are to govern him, that the everlast¬ 
ing 1 ’’ is to be pleased, will have no 
sort of stamina should the temptation to 
drink come. 

Are not the ranks of drunkards recruited 
from just such children as this? Do 
mothers stop to think what they are 


doing? what it really means? If the 
child is to be taught that because an 
article of food does not *Mook nice ” to 
a dainty and fastidious eye, he may dis¬ 
card it, would it not be well to teach him 
also that it is not dainty or decent, but 
absolutely vulgar, to taste and scatter his 
food until the dishes and table are in an 
unsightly mess ? 

We are sorry for the future wife of a 
child brought up with such habits. Should 
she be unsuccessful, or should there be 
poverty or scarcity of means in his family, 
there would be dissatisfaction and an 
unhappy home, than which there is noth¬ 
ing in this world nearer purgatory. The 
greater harm, however, is being done the 
child himself, not only physically, for he 
rejects the plain, wholesome food that he 
needs to grow on, but morally, by allow¬ 
ing him to please his every whim, and 
thus preventing his ever gaining strength 
of character or self-control in any degree. 

Mothers, think it over, and see if fas 
tidiousness and waste do not truly lead to 
this. 
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/HILE progressive doctors teach, 
and many of those who have suf¬ 
fered from indigestion know by experience, 
that a diet of dry, crisp, nutiy-flavored 
foods is a panacea for nearly all forms 
of dyspepsia, there seems to be something 
so satisfying about the dish of soup that 


it still holds its own, in spite of the 
protests of the medical man (and 
woman) and amid the ever-varying 
customs of fashionable life. 

It seems to be equally acceptable 
whether served from the nicked bowl 
of “hotel china,” in which it comes 
at the penny lunch counter, to our 
unfortunate brother who tramps, or 
from the golden soup plate of the million¬ 
aire. 

I offer you this month some of our 
latest developments in soup balls and gar¬ 
nishes, with a dozen new recipes for the 
use of that delightful soup stock of the 
Sanitas Nut Food Company. 
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The rice timbales are to be served, one 
in the center of each plate of soup, as 
shown in the picture. 

The flavorings may be varied according 
to the soup. Plain rice is more suitable 
for highly seasoned soups, like the nut 
French, or soup with fine herbs, and is very 
pretty, as well as suitable in flavor, in the 
green of the nut and pease soup. 

The rice 
and stock 
timbales 
with a gar¬ 
nish of one 
large or 
three small 
parsley 
leaves in 
the top are 
pleasing to 
the eye, in 
the red of 
the nut 
French 
soup, and 
with the 
seasoning 
given in 
this recipe 
are equally palatable in the nut and lemon 
juice broth or nut bouillon. 

Thyme, marjoram, or savory may be 
substituted for the sage, or the onion may 
be omitted, or all flavorings may be left 
out, and salt only used, according to the 
flavoring of the soup. 

A trifle of grated lemon rind in the tim¬ 
bales is exceedingly pleasant with some 
soups, especially the nut and lemon juice, 
using the larger quantity of lemon juice 
given. 

The cream balls are, as their name in¬ 
dicates, creamy inside. Any one of them, 
except the sticks, may be served in each 
plate of soup. 

The sticks are intended to be laid in a 
lettuce leaf, on a dainty tray, as seen 


at the left of the soup plate in the illus¬ 
tration. 

The saVory balls are used with the 
plainer soups, and vice versa, or if both 
soups and balls are highly seasoned, use 
contrasting flavors; for instance, the balls 
with lemon rind, in nut French soup. 

The egg balls should be used with care, 
as they destroy the flavors of many soups. 

In my opin¬ 
ion, they, 
poached 
eggs, and 
hard-boiled 
yolks of 
eggs are 
suitable for 
c ream 
soups only, 
and not for 
all of even 
these. 

The fact 
that all of 
these balls 
can be 
made up 
and kept in 
a cool place 
for some time before baking, is in their 
favor. 

The timbales may be left in the molds, 
in the ice box, and warmed when desired 
for use, by being placed in a pan of hot 
water. 

The little imported tin timbale molds, 
about two inches deep, one and three- 
fourths inches across the bottom, and 
two and one-eighth inches at the top, a 
cut of which is given at the head of the 
article, were used for these. 

In that same cut you will see a set of 
spoons for measuring, respectively, one 
half, one fourth, and one teaspoonful. 
They are a great convenience, and espe¬ 
cially useful for the small quantities of 
herbs given in some of the sou])s. 


^ ^ 
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The cups I use are those found 
most generally in the house-furnishing 
stores, measuring both thirds and fourths, 
which are supposed to be half-pint cups, 
but which really hold a great deal more, 
three and one-fourth cupfuls equaling a 
quart. 

In all my recipes, the measurements for 
both teaspoonfuls and tablespoonfuls for 
everything are rounded; that is, just as 
much above the top of the spoon, as 
below it, in the bowl. That seems to me 
less confusing than to measure some 
things one way and some another. It is 
necessary to remember, too, that there 
is a great difference in the saltness of salt. 
So the measurement for that will have to 
be governed by the quality used. 

Of all the accompaniments to soups, 
croutons (crusts of bread) are, perhaps, 
the most desirable, as well as the most 
practical, for general use. They are made 
by cutting slices of bread, not too fresh, 
into any desired shapes, drying slowly at 
first, in a warm oven, then gradually in¬ 
creasing the heat until they are a delicate 
cream color. They should never become 
brown, for if they do they will spoil the 
flavor of even the richest soup. They 
combine better with some soups if dried 
only, though they are not so far advanced 
in the process of digestion. The illus¬ 
tration offers a few suggestions as to forms. 

Small pieces of bread are used to the 
best advantage by cutting into cubes, but 
for special purposes, round pieces of dif¬ 


ferent sizes, diamonds, crescents, finger- 
length strips^ or other forms may be 
made. 

I have sometimes taken bread ground 
through the universal food cutter, with 
the coarsest cutter, sifted out the fine - 
crumbs for breaded dishes, and prepared 
the coarse ones in the oven, as for other 
croutons. They are very nice, for variety. 

None of the croutons, however, are 
suitable for very delicately flavored soups, 
such as cream of corn or cream of rice. 
For these, there is nothing equal to the 
dainty cream or nut-shortened sticks, or 
the delightful little soup crackers, of the 
Sanitarium Health Food Company. 

Granose and granola are both desirable 
for some soups. I can think of nothing 
more appetizing than the crisp half of a 
toasted granose biscuit with a plate of 
bean soup, and for fruit soups nothing 
can fill its place. 

Nut meats, added when the soup is 
served, make a pleasing and wholesome 
variation offering special inducements to 
mastication. 

For all of the following soups, the 
stock and part of the liquid are beaten to¬ 
gether, with a revolving egg beater, until 
smooth, when the remainder of the liquid 
may be added. 

Where tomato is mentioned, strained, 
stewed tomato, of ordinary consistency, is 
intended. If it should be unusually thin, 
a little more will be required, and a little 
less if it is thicker. 
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The herbs for the soups that are to be 
strained are loosely tied in a piece of 
cheese-cloth or thin muslin, so that the 
flavor will come out into the soup as we 
occasionally press the sack with a spoon. 

The bay leaves are thrown in without 
any preparation. 

The stalks of celery are crushed or 
broken. 

Onions are sliced, except when they 
are chopped and left in the soup, and 
carrots are grated. 

For directions for browned flour No. 3, 
see ‘‘Art in Cookery,'^ in the February 
Goon Health. If large quantities of 
soup are made, a longer time than is given 
in the recipes will be required for heat¬ 
ing the combined ingredients. 

The ripe (black ) olives can be bought 
at all first-class groceries in the larger 
cities. To prepare them for the soup, cut 
them open carefully, on one side, length¬ 
wise, and remove the stone. I'hen slice 
them in rather thin slices, beginning at 
the end. That will leave most of the 
pieces in rings. 

Arrowroot, for thickening, is much finer 
in flavor than cornstarch, and costs but 
little more, because less is required. 

Do not use flour for the olive soup. 

After blending stock and water for nut 
and rice soup, heat to boiling. Add the 
rice, onion, sage, and salt, and boil rap¬ 
idly until the rice is tender, from fifteen 
to twenty minutes. 


It will be necessary to add from one to 
two cups of water after the rice is cooked, 
to make the soup of the proper consist¬ 
ency. ^ 

One young man said, “ I liked that 
rice soup. It made me think of the 
chicken soup my mother used to make 
with rice.^* And another, “ Do you mean 
to tell me there isn’t any chicken in this ? 
“Well, where did you get )our extract of 
chicken ? ” 

Cook the barley, in the salted stock, in 
a double boiler, as for porridge, for from 
three to five hours. At the last, add the 
necessary' water and the sticks of celery. 
Simmer or steep for fifteen or twenty min¬ 
utes, not longer. Remove the celery, and 
serve. Some think this would pass for 
mutton broth. 

For both the fruit soups, cook the cur¬ 
rants and seeded raisins together until 
the skins are tender and the water is all 
boiled away. Then for the cream fruit 
soup, put all the ingredients together, and 
simmer for half an hour. Add water, if 
necessary to leave creamy. Heat to boil¬ 
ing, and serve. The heating of all the 
ingredients together for the half hour, or 
longer, is necessary to the success of the 
soup. If lemon juice is used, it should 
be added just before serving. 

For the grape-juice soup, combine all 
the ingredients (after the raisins and cur¬ 
rants are cooked) except the grape juice. 
Heat to boiling, then add the grape juice, 
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let all come just to the boiling point, and 
serve immediately. 

Toasted granose biscuit or finger crou¬ 
tons are especially suitable to serve with 
fruit soups. 

The nut and lemon-juice broth is de¬ 
lightful with either one or two teaspoon¬ 
fuls of lemon juice. The latter gives 
quite a tart taste. 

'The herbs, for the nut soup with fine 


herbs, are first mixed together dry, then 
with a little of the blended stock, before 
adding to the whole. Heat all together, 
to the boiling point, simmer for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and serve. This is no 
ordinary soup. 

Prepare lentils and peas according to 
directions for Swiss lentil soup in the Feb 
ruary Good Health, and add to them 
their respective quantities of blended 
stock and water, with flavorings and 
salt, and heat from twenty minutes to 
half an hour before serving. 

Tie the onions, for the nut and lentil 
soup, loosely in a piece of netting, put 
into the soup before the last heating, and 
remove when ready to serve. 

The brown onion flavor takes the place 
of the onion fried in butter or other oil, 
which is used so much, in some lines of 
cookery, for flavoring soups and gravies, 


having the advantage of being free from 
the poisonous acid. 

Okra is a valuable addition to some 
soups. When using it, take about one 
fourth less water for the soup, and add 
from one fourth to one half of a pint can 
to each pint of soup. Heat carefully, and 
serve at once. 

Cook some of the small Italian pastes 
(you can be sure that they are Italian 

only by buying 
them of the 
Italian dealer 
himself), ver¬ 
micelli, sopra- 
fini, ditalini, 
acini di pepe, 
or o t h e r s, in 
boiling salted 
water, until ten¬ 
der (from ten 
to fifteen min 
utes), drain, 
and add for va¬ 
riety to suitable 
soups, in the 
proportion of one ounce to three-fourths 
or one quart of soup. 

It is with pleasure that I bring to the 
readers of Good Health the practical 
knowledge of a preparation which will 
enable those who are reaching out after 
the things which lead to a purer and 
better life, and who have desired so to do, 
to discard from their tables the flesh-meat 
soups. 

In our first efforts to find a substitute 
for this refuse matter, this sewage of the 
ox, the sheep, and the fowl, we turned to 
milk and cream, but this we saw, not 
willingly at first, resulted in an increase of 
headaches, biliousness, and dullness of 
mind wherever this “reform” was car¬ 
ried out. Now, ho>vever. with nuts as a 
base for our soups, we have something 
satisfying, nutritious, and free from de¬ 
structive properties. 
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RICE TIMBALES. 

^ cup rice. 

I cup water. 

teaspoonful salt. 

yi teaspoonful nut oil if desired. 

Soak rice in water for half an hour, add 
salt (and oil), stir well, and steam, without 
stirring, three fourths of an hour to one 
hour. Press into oiled molds. Set in a pan 
of hot water, covered, for twenty minutes or 
longer. This will make nine inch-deep tim¬ 
bales. 

RICE AND STOCK TIMBALES. 

8*5 of a pound can of nut soup stock. 

I cup water. 

% cup rice. 

I teaspoonful chopped onion. 

% teaspoonful sage. 

ji to ^4 teaspoonful salt. 

Blend stock with water, heat to boiling, 
add the other ingredients, and cook in double 
boiler or steamer. Mold as for rice timbales 
(nine one-inch deep). 

CREAJ^I SOUP BALLS. 

t large tablespoonful nut oil. 

% cup pastry flour. 

1 cup boiling water. 

yi teaspoonful salt. 

4 tablespoonfuls finely sliced celery. 

2 teaspoonfuls chopped parsley. 

(The parsley may be omitted.) 

Heat the oil in a frying pan until hot, but 
fwt brown. Add half of the flour, and rub 
to a paste, then add'the boiling water gradu¬ 
ally, stirring until smooth. Stir in the re¬ 
mainder of the flour dry. When the sauce 
is smooth and creamy and well cooked,, re¬ 
move from the fire, cool a little, and stir in 
the celery, parsley, and salt. (The mixture 
will be very stiff.) Stand in a cool place un¬ 
til perfectly cold, then shape into balls one 
and one-fourth to one and one-half inches in 
diameter, or cones one and one-half inches at 
-the base, or cubes of one and one-fourth 
inches, or sticks three and one-half to four 
inches in length by three fourths of an inch 
in diameter. (See chop tray of samples.) 
Roll in fine zwieback or cracker crumbs, then 
in beaten egg (add salt and a tablespoouful 


of water to each egg), then in crumbs again. 
Place on oiled tins a short distance apart, 
and set in a cool place until ten or fifteen 
minutes before serving, when they should be 
put into a quick oven, and baked until a deli¬ 
cate brown and cracked a little. Serve 
immediately. If baked too long or too 
slowly, they will not keep their shape. This 
makes twelve to fourteen balls. One half an 
egg, beaten, may be added when the celery 
is, but the balls are more creamy without it. 

Variation No, /.— Use 2 tablespoonfuls of 
small pieces of hickory or other nut meats 
instead of the celery. 

Variation No, 2 ,— Use 2 tablespoonfuls of 
black walnut meal (made by rubbing meats 
through a fine colander with a potato masher) 
for flavoring, or the same quantity of Sanitas 
nut meal and a little onion. 

Variation No, j ,— Use X ^ teaspoonful 
grated lemon rind, instead of other flavorings. 

Variation No, 4 ,— Use chopped protose, 
with sage and onion, in place of the celery. 

PROTOSE FORCE MEAT BALLS. 

5 oz. protose, chopped fine and light. 

1 teaspoonful chopped onion. 

2 teaspoonfuls chopped parsley. 

teaspoonful marjoram. 

A very little salt, as protose is already 
salted. 

Mix all together, add a little beaten, salted 
egg or yolk of egg, to bind. Shape the same 
as cream balls. Roll in 20 per cent gluten 
or flour or zwdeback crumbs. Bake like 
cream balls just before serving. (10 balls.) 

PROTOSE AND GLUTEN BALLS. 

Protose prepared as for force meat balls. 

}4 teaspoonful grated lemon rind, in place 
of other flavorings. 

2 teaspoonfuls 20 per cent gluten. 

1*8 teaspoouful salt. 

Bind with salted whole egg or yolk, roll in 
gluten, and bake. (10 balls.) 

EGG BALLS. 

4 eggs. 

White of I egg, unbeaten. 

3 or 4 leaves of parsley, chopped if desired. 

X teaspoonful salt. 

Boil the eggs 15 to 20 minutes, cool, press 
the whites through wire strainer with the 
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thumb, as in the illustration, and rub the 
yolks to a paste with a wooden spoon. Mix 
lightly with this the salt and parsley and 
white of egg. Make into 8 or lo balls. Roll 
in gluten or crumbs. Keep cool, and bake 
when ready to serve, like other balls. Slices 
of Brazil nuts or pieces of other nut 
meats may be placed in the center of the 
balls. 

NUT FRENCH SOUP, 

% of a pound can of nut soup stock. 

2 cups tomato. 

6 cups water. 

% tablespoonful browned flour No. 3. 
a large onion. 

lyi medium sized bay leaves. 

X teaspoonful sage. 

^ teaspoonful thyme. 

2% teaspoonfuls salt. 

Simmer one-half hour to one hour, strain, 
reheat. Serve in bouillon cups or soup 
plates. 

NUT AND RICE SOUP. 

X of a pound can of nut soup stock. 

8 cups water. 

2 }i tablespoonfuls rice. 

% teaspoonful chopped onion. 

y%- % teaspoonful sage, 
teaspoonfuls salt. 

THE F. F. V. SOUP. 

X of a pound can of nut soup stock. 

S cups water. 

I large bay leaf. 

y large onion. 

4 tablespoonfuls grated carrot. 

1 very small head of celery. 

2-2 teaspoonfuls salt. 

Simmer all together one half to three 
fourths of an hour, strain, reheat, and 
serve in soup plates. 

NUT AND BARLEY SOUP. 

X of a pound can of nut soup stock. 

8 cups water. 

2)4 tablespoonfuls coarse pearled barley, 

2 small sticks of celery. 

2 ) 4-3 teaspoonfuls salt. 

NUT AND RIPE OLIVE SOUP. 

^ of a pound can of nut soup stock. 

6-6 cups water. 


2-2^ dozen ripe olives, cooked for fifteen 
minutes in three-fourths cup water. 

4-5 teaspoonfuls arrowroot (or 2 table- 
spoonfuls cornstarch) blended with cold 
water. 

z- 2)4 teaspoon fuls salt. 

NUT CREAM FRUIT SOUP. 

3^ of a pound can of nut soup stock. 

3 cups water. 

6 figs washed and cut fine with shears. 

2 large tablespoonfuls seeded raisins. 

2 large tablespoonfuls currants. 

)4 teaspoonful salt. 

^ teaspoonful of lemon juice if desired. 

NUT AND GRAPE-JUICE FRUIT SOUP. 

3^ of a pound can of nut soup stock. 

4 cups water. 

2 cups undiluted Concord grape juice. 

8 tablespoonfuls seeded raisins. 

8 tablespoonfuls currants. 

4 tablespoonfuls citron, shredded. 

NUT AND LEMON-JUICE BROTH. 

3^ of a pound can of nut soup stock. 

4 cups water. 

Heat to boiling, remove from fire, and add 
1-2 teaspoonfuls lemon juice, and 
to 2 teaspoonfuls salt. 

NUT SOUP WITH FINE HERBS. 

X uf a pound can of nut soup stock. 

4 cups water. 

34 teaspoonful sage. 

3^ teaspoonful thyme. 

teaspoonful mint. 

134-2 teaspoonfuls salt. 

NUT AND LENTIL SOUP. 

)4 cup of lentils, before cooking (about i 
after). 

34 of a pound can of nut soup stock, 
cups water. 

2 very small onions, 
i-i % teaspoonfuls salt. 

For a different soup, add )4 teaspoonfiil 
of lemon juice, 

NUT AND PEASE SOUP. 

)4 cup dried green peas (about i)i cooked). 
3 j^ of a pound can of nut soup stock. 

3 cups water. 
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teaspoonful mint (or three or four fresh 
leaves.) 

1 - I j!^ teaspoonfuls salt. 

NL*T BOUILLON. 

of a pound can of nut soup stock. 

2 cups water. 

4 tablespoonfuls brown onion flavor. 

cup tomato (or % if, very thin). 

Water to make 2^ to 3 pts. 

^ - 2 *4 teaspoonfuls salt. 

Simmer one half hour to one hour. 

Serve in cups. 

BROWN ONION FLAVOR. 

2 medium-sized onions, sliced thin 
2 tablespoonfuls browned flour No. 3. 


Blend the flour with the water. Add the 
onion, and cover well with boiling water. 
Simmer, adding water when necessary, until 
the onion is dissolved. Rub through a wire 
strainer. The mixture should now be thin 
enough to pour from a spoon readily, or of 
about the consistency of rather thick cream. 
This flavor can be kept for several days in a 
refrigerator or 
some other 





THE FATHER IN THE HOME. 


“I HAVE no theories of fatherhood to 
present, only a radiant memory,^’ Henry 
Turner Baily declares in the Kindergarten 
Review^ and then describes the memory. 

I remember a tall man with a full 
black beard, clear, light blue eyes, a high, 
white forehead with a flourish of dark hair 
above it. He wore a tight-fitting suit of 
overall cloth, and Russian imperial boots 
of grain leather which came above the 
knees. I can see him now, walking to 
his mill wdth a quick, long stride, or 
standing before a turning lathe with a 
snowstorm of shavings powdering him 
from head to foot. 

“ This was the man whom mother was al¬ 
ways glad to see. This was the man who 
never came into the house without stopping 
to put his arm about her and kiss her and 
whisper something in her ear. This was 
the man who drew me between his knees 
before breakfast, and called me * Little 
Sonny’ and ^ Hen-o-ree-O-Nic-o-las,* and 
patted a jig upon my back. He rode me 
upon his shoulder, sat me upon his knee, 
and practiced me on the sounds of the 
alphabet until I never mispronounced. 


and took me upon the front seat by his 
side whenever he drove anywhere. This 
was the man who sang bass in church, 
and who sat in the twilight Sunday even¬ 
ing, and played a mellow-toned flute of 
ebony with machinery of German silver. 

“I was afraid of him, just a little; 
because he was so tall and strong, and 
because everybody and all the animals 
I knew minded whatever he said. I used 
to think mother was afraid of him, too, 
because she used to blush when he came 
near her. And then once when I was 
busy playing and said, ‘ Wait a minute ’ 
twice, when mother asked me to put away 
my things and go to bed, he looked at me 
and said ‘ Henry ! ’ in such a way that I 
never forgot it. I imagine it was the 
memory of such a look that made my 
brother Fred once ask mother to punish 
him for some disobedience rather than tell 
father about it; or perhaps it might have 
been Fred’s recollection of a punishment 
which I received for lying. ‘ Is it pos¬ 
sible my first boy will tell a lie to his 
mother?’ my father had asked, with a 
piercing look straight through me. He 
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talked with me calmly, kindly, but to his 
sorrow I persisted in my lies, defying him 
and everybody else to make me say any¬ 
thing I did not please to say. ^ Then I 
shall have to punish you,’ he said, and 
reached for a maple shoot which I had 
been using upon my wooden horse. 1 
have never forgotten that whipping,— the 
thrill of it which took my breath away, 
the pain of it which surprised me beyond 
measure, the wonder that father’s face 
could be so calm through it all. He 
shut himself into his bedroom afterward 
and prayed to God with tears that his boy 
might never tell a lie again. I discovered 
that day the heinousness of sin. 

Not long after, when father was away, 
I was tlirowing stones near a shoe shop 
in the village, and broke a pane of glass. 
Somebody told mother. She called me 
in and said, ‘ You know Avhat your father 
told you about throwing stones in the 
street?’ Yes, I knew. ‘When he comes 
home, tell him at once what you have 
done, that you are sorry, and that you 
will never do so again.’ O, the agony of 
that afternoon! What would fathef say? 
What wouldn’t he do I He would kill 
me. Ah, how little I knew him ! When 
at last he came, and I had managed to 
sob out my poor story, his keen eyes 
softened with tears, he wrapped his strong 
arms about my shrinking little body, and 
lifted me tenderly into his lap. He told 
me that he would forgive me, that he was 
happy to know that I had told the truth, 
that he would pay a man to set the glass; 
and then his voice failed him, and he 
kissed me upon the forehead. The mem¬ 
ory of that kiss will go with me as a bene¬ 
diction forever. I knew that day the joy 
of a pardoned sinner. 

“ How I admired that man ! When I 
awoke of a spring morning, I could hear 
him whistling while he spaded the garden. 
He hived bees, and managed ugly horses; 
he could mow and milk, and run the 


machinery in the mill. He could make 
the most wonderful things with a jack¬ 
knife— toads that could hop, jumping- 
jacks, willow whistles, darts, bows and 
arrows, windmills. When the new church 
was built in the village, he sawed the 
shingles, turned the rosettes, carved the 
ornaments with his own hand, made the 
great clock dials, and set up the clock. 

“ Then came illness. The dust of the 
mill was too much for his lungs. The 
puffing engine, the humming planer, the 
great crying and singing saw which ate its 
way through oak logs, the buzzing lathe, 
the clucking shingle jointer, were all sold 
and carried away. Father built a shoe 
shop, and set up the new machinery. 
Business was rushing. He was often 
away to Boston and New York and 
Philadelphia, and had wondrous stories 
to tell of locomotives and steamboats 
and elevators, of which we boys never 
tired. 

“When I was about seven years old, 
father took me to Boston by way of the 
white steamer from Hingham. It was just 
after the great fire. I remember the 
heaps of red-hot ashes, the queer, dis¬ 
torted shapes of iron, the weird ruins of 
granite walls, and the soldiers with tall 
hats and glittering regalia standing guard. 
It was a gala day for me, but a day of 
thick darkness for him. The fire had 
ruined his business. The creditors came 
to the factory in the country, examined 
the machinery, looked through our house, 
walked over the little homestead, and 
went away. 

“ Again everything was sold. With 
hired money, father built a little cottage 
from plans which he drew himself, and 
into it we went. There were four of us 
boys then, all as vigorous and as hungry 
as healthy country boys alone can be. 
We must be fed. He opened a repair 
shop in the village. It was our delight. 
There were a buzz saw, a jig saw, a car- 
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penter^s bench, a hand forge with rotary 
blower, a turning lathe, together with all 
sorts of big tools for repairing machinery, 
and all sorts of little tools for repairing 
clocks and watches. 

But business was slack. It was a 
hard winter. Day after day no work 
came to the shop. But what good times 
we had at home! Father played horse 
with us. We rode upon his back as he 
crawled about the floor on his hands and 
knees. He told funny stories. He taught 
us how to make little trellises for house 
plants, and how to saw wall brackets 
from thin wood, which, later, we sold 
from door to door in a neighboring vil¬ 
lage, and so earned our first money. We 
had enough to eat, such as it was,— the 
simplest and often coarsest of fare,— but 
mealtimes were always jolly. Father was 
the light and joy of the house. 

“ But every day there was a time when 
we missed him. I wondered about it at 
first; but once or twice I found him in a 
room alone with a Bible before him, and 
once I found him upon his knees. I have 
that Bible now ; and when 1 turn to the 
twenty-third psalm, and find the pages 
soiled and worn, or to the last chapters 
in John^s Gospel and his Epistles, and 
find the leaves loose and brown and spot¬ 
ted as with tears, I know the secret of 
those silent hours, and I know also the 
secret of that perpetual joy which like a 
fountain of living water overflowed upon 
us all in prosperity or adversity, morn¬ 
ing, noon and night, every day of his 
life. 

“He never made us boys a promise 
which he did not keep; never deceived 
us; when he wished us to obey him, 
never spoke more than once; and never 
required the formation of an intellectual 


or moral habit which he did not himself 
exemplify. And yet he was not harsh or 
unkind, or even inconsiderate in dealing 
with us. We were taught by example a 
reverence for sacred things, a respect for 
age, and a thoughtful courtesy toward 
women. 

“ On Sunday afternoons he read aloud 
the Bible stories until we knew the old 
book almost by heart. Winter evenings 
he read to us such books as ‘ Goodrich's 
History of the World,' Dr. Kane's ‘ Ex¬ 
plorations in the Arctic,' and Abbott's 
* History of the Civil War.' When we 
began to read for ourselves, he knew what 
we read. Because of his thoughtfulness 
in those days I have never read a useless 
or vicious book. 

“Another invaluable lesson taught by 
example was industry. We were to do 
with our might whatever our hands could 
find to do, simply because it was right to 
work that way. Moreover, we were to be 
generous in our living. We were to help 
— to help each other and to help God 
save the world. Therefore we must give 
of our time, our talents, our money, to 
assist in every good work. In the darkest 
days, one tenth of the scanty earnings 
was set aside as consecrated money, and 
given away as occasion served. No one 
ever pleaded a worthy cause in vain. 

“From my earliest recollection of him 
to the sad day of his death I never heard 
a cross or unkind word or saw an angry 
or impatient look pass between him and 
the woman he loved, the sweet mother of 
the seven children who now rise up and 
call him blessed. 

‘“With beams December planets dart, 

His cold eye truth and conduct scanned; 

July was in his sunny heart, 

October in his liberal hand.* ” 


The secret of success is concentration; little; but live for one thing. Anything 
wherever there has been a great life or a is possible to a man who knows his end, 
great work, that has gone before. Taste and moves straight for it, and for it alone, 
everything a little, look at everything a — Olive Schreiner. 



METHODS OF HOUSEWORK. 


BY ANNA CLIFF WHITE. 


W ORK is the normal state of man. 
God conferred a blessing upon 

Adam 
when 
upon his 
evicti on 
from 
Eden he 
gave the 
com¬ 
mand, 
In the 
sweat of 
thy face 
s h a 1 t 
thou eat 
bread.^^ 
Work al¬ 
leviates 
many 
ills. I t 
is not 
work 
which 
breaks 
down the 
health of 

housekeepers, overtaxes business men, 
and orphans children ; it is the way in 
which the work is done. 

Good management is the keynote to 
a well-ordered home. The question of 
what work is really needful and then the 
best method by which to do it for the 
saving of time and labor, should be duly 
considered by every housekeeper. 

Overwork is not so much the result of 
lack of time and rush of daily tasks as it 
is of a want of system in the worker. The 
average housekeeper would be surprised 
to know how many unnecessary steps she 
takes in the simple matter of laying the 
table. She brings on two or three articles 


at a time, and travels from dining-room 
to pantry, and pantry to kitchen, and 
kitchen to cellar and storeroom, in an 
endless routine which makes meal getting 
a bugbear. 

How much better with the help of a 
small hand tray to carry all the dishes in 
two or three trips, and to use the same 
plan in bringing different articles of food 
from their respective places. 

The old motto of “ a place for every¬ 
thing and everything in its place,” never 
loses its importance. It is a household 
text, careful compliance with the require¬ 
ments of which saves time, patience, tem¬ 
per, and energy. 

In the kitchen always have two small 
cupboards or sets of shelves. In one, 
place your brick-board and scouring 
utensils. Have one small box in which 
to keep the rags for scouring silver, tin¬ 
ware, etc., and a second in which the 
powder itself may be placed. Upon this 
shelf may be kept sapolio, pearline, wash¬ 
ing-soda, brick-dust, and scrubbing soaps. 
On the shelf below or above, keep the 
scrubbing-brush, a small whisk-broom, a 
hand dust-pan for cleaning the sink, a 
vegetable-brush, a small brush for clean¬ 
ing the corrugated surfaces of the dishes, 
and your lamp-cleaner. 

Beneath these shelves drive a row of 
nails, upon which may be hung the dish 
mop, the dusting cloths, the window 
rags, a chamois skin, and lamp cloths. 

In the second cupboard keep blacking- 
brushes, stove polish, boot polish, pipe 
varnish, hinge oil, and the numerous 
black and mussy things which even the 
tidiest housekeeper dreads having around. 

If you do not wish to have a third cup¬ 
board in your kitchen, use part of this 
second as a receptacle for the various- 
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state of affairs in some 
kitchens after the prepa¬ 
ration of the dinner. 
A round of visits to this 
part of our homes while 
the different families, 
are busy in the dining¬ 
room would be inter¬ 
esting and in some 
cases very profitable. 

Mrs. A has never 
learned the art of sys¬ 
tematic housekeeping. 
She spent her girlhood 
in school, and her maid¬ 
enhood in society. An 
indulgent mother im¬ 
posed but few home 
tasks, and did not in¬ 
sist upon their perform- 
a n c e. Consequently, 
Mrs. A can concoct a 


bottles of sweet oil, tur¬ 
pentine, arnica, camphor, 
and glycerin which are so 
useful and necessary in 
every home. 

Have clean calico cur¬ 
tains to hide the contents 
of these shelves, and they 
will be an ornament rather 
than a disgrace to your 
kitchen. 

You will also require a 
shelf for the lamps. One 
can buy oilcloth of very 
pretty designs and of any 
width required, with a 
fancy pinked edge, for 
covering these shelves and 
mantle pieces. 

Do not let your kitchen 
become cluttered. Ter¬ 
rific confusion is the only 
phrase applicable to the 
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delicious salad 
or a toothsome 
cake, she can 
make her home 
look quaint, 
cozy, and home¬ 
like, she is a 
charming host¬ 
ess, presiding 
over an even- 
ing^s gathering 
perfectly, and 
entertaining 
callers grace¬ 
fully. If abso¬ 
lutely neces¬ 
sary, it is pos¬ 
sible for her to 
cook an ordi¬ 
nary every-day 
meal. But the 
fundam e n t a 1 
principles of 
domestic economy are unknown to her. 
The need of system in every-day work and 
of good manage¬ 
ment in details 
has never been 
a part of her 
education. 

Consequently 
Mrs. A’s kitch- 
e n presents a 
sight when the 
midday meal is 
prepared and 
on the table. 

Part of her 
breakfast uten¬ 
sils are piled in 
the sink, for 
she was in haste 
totry a new 
cake recipe, 
and thought it 
would be a 
good plan to do 
it immediately 


after breakfast, 
while baby was 
asleej). Cups, 
plates, pans, and 
kettles used dur¬ 
ing the morning 
are heaped pro¬ 
miscuously o n 
the sink e.xten¬ 
sion. A pan of 
parings and 
scrapings occu¬ 
pies a seat of 
honor on one 
of the kitchen 
chairs. A half 
can of to m a- 
toes, a saucer of 
egg yolks, a dish 
of cold pota¬ 
toes, a napkin 
snatched up in 
haste as a hold¬ 
er, a cut loaf of bread, a sun bonnet, an 
old newspaper, two or Uiree paper bags, 
a kettle of lob- 
bered milk, a 
pair of baby^s 
boots, and an 
assortment of 
dirty dishes 
litter the corner 
e. The 
broom lies here, 
the dust-pan 
with a heap of 
dirt yonder, a 
little pile of 
ashes in front 
of the stove. A 
clothes-horse 
with its miscel¬ 
laneous collec¬ 
tion of articles, 
and two or three 
stray playthings 
with an odd 
sock or two 
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belonging to 
Master Harry 
complete this 
scene of distrac¬ 
tion, all because 
one girl was not 
taught system 
in her work, and 
the advantage 
o f picking u p 
things and con¬ 
stantly putting 
them in their 
place. 

Have no fear 
about appearing 
1 a 7/y i n your 
work.' If you 
have nuts to 


crack, apples or 
potatoes to pare, dishes to wipe, knives to 
polish, or cake to mix, sit down to the task. 

Cover your kitchen table and sink with 
linoleum and your pantry shelves with 
paper. Have plenty of rugs and mats or 
a long linen walk across the floor. Do 
not overindulge in fancy quilts, handsome 


table-covers, ruffled pillow-shams, and 
finely worked sofa cushions; but use the 
precious time thus spent in resting the 
physical and improving the mental nature. 
Drop down for an hour’s quiet rest with 
a book, or take a pleasant walk about 
your garden, or have a kindly chat with 
your neighbor. 
Remember that 
you owe a spirit¬ 
ual, moral, and 
social duty to your¬ 
self and your fam¬ 
ily which is far 
above the outdo¬ 
ing of your neigh¬ 
bors in prim and 
immaculate house¬ 
keeping. 

In the next 
place don’t worry 
about your work 
two or three days 
or even a season 
ahead. Sufficient 
unto the day is the 
work thereof, and 
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counting the number of preserves and 
pickles to be put up next fall, and plan¬ 
ning the fall sewing while you are en¬ 
gaged in spring housecleaning or doing 
a large ironing neither improves the per¬ 
formance of present duties nor hastens 
and lightens the coming task. 

Sweeping and dusting form a large part 
of housekeeping. Sweeping-day in a 
great many 
households 
has linked 
hands with 
washing- 
day, and is 
proverbially 
feared by 
men and 
dreaded by 
women. But 
as it is only 
the rich or 
the c o r r e- 
spondingl y 
poor who 
can alford 
bare floors, 
sweeping- 
day has be¬ 
come one of 
lifers neces¬ 
sary evils. 

Blessed is thought the woman who can 
call in help and leave the house to the 
mercy of a charwoman, but woeful some¬ 
times is the consequence, for it is safe to 
say that only one woman out of four 
knows how to sweep a room easily and 
well. 

Begin with the idea in your mind to 
raise as little dust as possible. Open the 
windows and shut the furnace registers. 
Take up all loose rugs, and after shaking 
well out doors, roll them up and lay 
aside. Wipe off with a damp cloth the 
chairs and any small furniture, and move 
these from the room. Shake the curtains 


and all heavy draperies, and pin up the 
folds. Wipe the picture frames and the 
cornices. After cleaning with a damp 
cloth, cover all the heavy furniture, book¬ 
cases, mantels, etc., with sheets. With a 
long-handled w’all brush or with a cloth 
tied over an ordinary broom, brush well 
the walls and ceilings, looking closely 
after the cobwebs. Pick up any stray 

t h reads, 
wisps of pa- 
p e r, and 
straws w'hich 
may be on 
the carpet, 
for you can 
sw’eep a car¬ 
pet half in 
pieces trying 
to get these 
up with a 
broom. Now 
you are 
ready ta 
sweep. 

H a V e a 
large pail of 
thin w’arm 
suds ready, 
and into this 
dip your 
broom, beat¬ 
ing it quite dry before using. Always, 
sweep from the sides of the room toward 
the center, following the thread of the 
carpet as much as possible. When all 
through, allow ten or fifteen minutes for 
the dust to settle, and then with a pail of 
warm ammonia water and a soft cloth 
wipe first the windows and then the wood* 
work. Remove the covers carefully from 
the furniture, straighten the pictures,, 
shake down the curtains and drapes, and 
replace the bric-a-brac and furniture. 

If the carpets are dull or stained and 
spotted, wipe them with a flannel dipped 
in ammonia suds. Sometimes it is a good 
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plan to sweep them with coarse dry salt 
to destroy insects. For green carpets, 
steeped tea leaves, not too moist, are very 
effectual as a rejuvenator. It is not con¬ 
ducive to health to carry on an animated 
conversation while sweeping, nor is it 
hygienic to leave the hair uncovered. 

Have glass jars for holding grains, 
beans, rice, sugar, spices, and the many 
things which are generally kept in bags or 
tin cans. You can look into your nicely 
arranged cupboard, and at one glance 
sele^ the article needed, thus saving a 
hurried search and a dozen spills among 
a lot of paper sacks with no distinguish¬ 
ing features and which are a constant 
temptation to the midnight mouse. 

Save paper sacks for use in the kitchen. 
Instead of having a pail for the scrapings, 


use a sack. The pail must be cleaned 
and scalded, and is unwholesome and 
unsightly; the paper bag can be set be¬ 
side the stove, takes up very little room, 
and after the work is done, can be thrown 
into the refuse barrel or burned. 

Keep the baby’s clothes in a daintily 
covered box which may be used as a low 
bedroom seat. 

If your room is large enough, have a 
long, wide window bo.x to hold your dress 
skirts laid out full length. 

If the silver becomes dull or stained, 
lay it, after washing, in a pan of hot 
borax water. Let it boil for two or three 
minutes, rinse in clear hot water, and 
wipe with a clean soft cloth. This 
method saves scouring the silver so often, 
and does not wear it nearly so much. 


A REFRESHING DRINK AND A SWEETMEAT 
FOR SPRING. 

BY EVORA BUCKNUM. 


D uring the interim between winter 
and summer fruits, the following 
beverage will be found especially grate¬ 
ful: — 

Wash sweet California prunes, and put 
them to cooking in a generous quantity of 
boiling water. After they have come to 
the boiling point, allow them to simmer 
for three or four hours, then let them 
stand, for two or three hours longer, 
where they will cool and tlie juice become 
richer. 

Strain and add water to make one and 
one-half pints of juice to each pound of 
prunes. Add a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice for each half pint, and you will have 
a pleasant drink, and one which many 
can take who can not use grape juice 
uninterruptedly. The lemon juice, be¬ 


sides giving an agreeable tartness to the 
drink, lessens the liability to fermentation, 
by destroying the germs in the stomach. 

Now, stone the prunes and rub them 
through a fine colander. (The skins of 
all fruits are a great cause of flatulence.) 
Spread them about an inch thick on 
well-oiled granite plates, and set them 
where they will dry. When partially 
dried, loosen them from the plates with a 
broad knife or spatula, turn, and dry 
until they are just right to masticate eas¬ 
ily, but not hard. Roll into strips about 
an inch in diameter, and cut into three- 
or four-inch lengths. 

After you have tasted these, you will 
be sorry you did not know about them 
before. Try. them with undiluted nut 
butter and with nut meats. 



THE CRIMES OF ALCOHOL. 


The quiet man when alcoholized be¬ 
comes animated and energetic ; the lively 
nature, dull and morose ; the inoffensive 
spirit is made brutal ; the loving and ten¬ 
der mother grows hateful and harsh to 
her children; purity is transformed into 
licentiousness; fraud and deceit take the 
place of the soul of honor; the truthful 
man becomes a liar; he who has had a 
strict regard for the rights and property of 
his fellow man is now a thief; crime in 
varied forms walks abroad in the shoes of 
the citizen who was upright and law abid¬ 
ing ; the former respecter of life as a sa¬ 
cred trust commits murder and suicide.— 
J. W, GrosvenoTj M. D.^ in the Quarterly 
Journal of Inebriety. 


The prisons of France are inhabited 
in a great part by descendants of inebri¬ 
ates and degenerates. A total abstainer 
among criminals is an exception to the 
rule. While every alcoholic is not a 
criminal, this is due to accident and the 
care of friends ; for alcohol paralyzes the 
cerebral functions and annihilates the will; 
then the field is open to anger, impulsive¬ 
ness, and bad instincts.— Laurent. 


Alcoholism is one of the most potent 
causes of race degeneration. Crime, 


which is the most powerful factor of 
alcoholism, never leaves the family or 
individual their primitive integrity.— Dr. 
Folk, in Criminal Fra?ice.^* 


We must not forget to speak of the 
offspring of the inebriate. His inherit¬ 
ance is a sad one ; a tendency to the dis¬ 
ease of the parents is, indeed, as strong 
as, if not stronger than, that of consump¬ 
tion, cancer, or gout.— Dr, Willard 
Parker. 


An important factor in the cause of 
crime is intemperance. Fully fifty per 
cent of the criminals arrested in Chi¬ 
cago are inebriates, and the police reports 
of New York show about the same pro- 
porti on. — Dr. D. R. Brower, Chicago. 


The law of inebriate inheritance is as 
true as the law of gravitation. In over 
three thousand cases of chronic alcohol¬ 
ism, I have found one half with an ine¬ 
briate ancestry.— Kerr. 


From fifteen to twenty per cent of 
all cases of mental disease may be put 
down to alcohol as a cause, wholly or in 
part.— Claus ton. 


FOOD AND DRINK. 


During the meeting of the American 
Medical Association held at Columbus, 
Ohio, last June, Elmer Lee, M. D., a well- 
known writer on dietetics, presented to 
the section on Physiology and Dietetics 
a paper with the above title, from which 
we take the following selections, as they 
uphold in the most forcible manner the 
principles which this magazine has so long 
been advocating:— 


^‘The larger part of the activities of 
man are spent in search of nutriment. In 
his diligence nothing escapes his attention, 
in either the animal or the vegetable 
kingdom. A ceaseless and relentless hand 
is laid on almost every living or growing 
thing to provide material to appease and 
satisfy the human appetite. Nothing 
great or small, of either real or fancied 
value as nutriment, is missed by man, 
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determined to have all there is to eat and 
drink. 

“The animal cell has not changed in 
any particular during the period of its 
existence, and the requirements for growth 
and repair remain as ever the same. Even 
with the vast modifications since the 
advent of steam and electricity, primitive 
and simple limitations at this time govern 
a considerable proportion of the human 
family in its food supply. There are 
whole races of men of sturdy and endur¬ 
ing structure subsisting on one or more 
natural products of the ground to the 
exclusion of variety or flesh. The work 
and patience of the rice-eating Oriental 
outrivals the endurance of such as think 
strength depends on much variety and a 
mixed diet. Meat eaters are not able to 
boast of advantages that do not also 
attend those whose food is a vegetable 
diet. In the selection of edible material, 
taste and means to purchase it play a most 
important part. 

“The habit of a varied and mixed meal 
of victuals thrice each day is widely taught 
in the homes of all classes in this and 
other advanced countries. There are few 
who stop to think whether it is useful or 
harmful. Sickness is nearly or quite uni¬ 
versal among civilized nations, and less 
in degree among lower grades of man¬ 
kind, and even quite rare in some primi¬ 
tive races. 

“ Eating to excess, of whatever nature 
of food, if frequently repeated, .leads to 
certain unpleasant consequences. But 
from a failure to associate cause and its 
effect, it is much more than probable that 
much sickness and many premature deaths 
are directly due to the fatal error of crowd¬ 
ing the body with more food than is safe. 
It is a nice point to determine as to the 
exact relation between the bodily need 
and its supply, i. e., not to under-or over¬ 
estimate the vital capacity under different 
conditions. Few, indeed^ have knowl¬ 


edge to that required degree, and it natur¬ 
ally follows that the many are paying 
a penalty in sickness and suffering for 
their mistakes. 

“The profession, except here and there, 
fails to appreciate that disease is princi¬ 
pally self-induced through the misuses of 
the stomach. It would be far more help¬ 
ful to the patients if greater attention 
were given to dietetics. Conditions of 
health or its absence are affected by 
bodily habits, and daily mistakes at break¬ 
fast, luncheon, and dinner outbalance in 
the long run the tendency of physiological 
restitution. Let it then be clearly spoken 
as my experience in a practice of nearly 
twenty years, that pathology is a condi¬ 
tion closely allied with the sad misfortunes 
of feeding the body in excess of its needs, 
and beyond the capacity of its powers of 
elimination, 

“ Carbonic acid gas is a directly result¬ 
ing waste product, and is deadly to cell 
protoplasm if retained in the* system too 
long. It is reasonable to assert that it 
is overmuch rather than too little food 
which is responsible for human pain and 
bad stomachs. . . . Any diet may be 
healthful that is natural, i. e., not arti¬ 
ficial, if properly proportioned to the 
bodily requirements. ... It is a great 
mistake to eat too much, and it leads to 
frequent fatal complications. 

“There is no precise weight of food 
suitable to all persons, as each is an inde¬ 
pendent consumer, and with necessities 
peculiarly his own. With few exceptions, 
every class of society abuses the pleasure 
of appetite, and therein lies the chiefest 
explanation of the origin of bodily and 
mental disease. The solids, liquids, and 
gases within are augmented in vigor or 
degeneration in direct relation to the 
appropriateness or the inappropriateness 
of the food supply. It is the refuse 
within the organism which, remaining in 
touch with the vital fluids and tissues for 
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too long a space of time, is turned into the 
toxins. This toxic matter, fluid, solid, or 
gaseous, kept too long in contact with 
vital tissues and nerves, induces a series 
of unnatural sensations. Bodily sensa¬ 
tions, when disagreeable or painful, are 
the symptoms of disease. True medicine 
or science applies itself at this moment in 
rightly directed measures that stop further 
toxic production, and at the same time 
also hastens a removal of such toxin as is 
already formed. If symptoms are wisely 
and promptly overcome in a truly scien¬ 
tific manner, little harm results to the 
organism, and a valuable lesson may have 
been learned by both physician and pa¬ 
tient. Much pitiable blundering often 
passes for scientific treatment that is 
called * regular,' but to the disparagement 
of the worth of capable medical science. 

'‘Two meals of food each day are 
safer than three, even if the quantity 
taken be the same. The early morning 
hours are accompanied with the least 
stomachic and intestinal resources for a 
satisfactory digestion. Waiting till noon 
or nearly the middle of the day for the 
first meal has, in practice, yielded bene¬ 
fits to the patients placed on that plan. 
Good results are also obtainable by mak¬ 
ing the first meal of fruit or some plain 
food, followed by a hearty luncheon. It 
is my wish especially to emphasize this 
fact, learned in years of practice; viz., 
it is not so important what is eaten, as it 
is when and how much. Seasoning of 
food encourages overeating; the same 
is the rational objection to sauces and 
vinegars and all sorts of dressings. The 
needs of the stomach are easily satisfied, 
but the artificial appetite created by the 
cooks and tradesmen, who have every¬ 
thing conceivable to tickle the palate, is 
hard to satisfy. In the attempt to give it 
what it craves, sickness, pain, and death 
are sometimes the Jogical conclusions. It 
takes much experience and discrimination 


on the part of physicians to save patients 
from overindulgence. It is pleasant to 
gratify the natural demands of a healthy 
organism, but moderation is needful at 
all times to keep in check tendencies that 
grow unawares into self-injury. 

" 'An ocean of water, and not a drop 
to drink,' is now and then one of the 
most pitiable of human sufferings. Could 
all the dwellings in any large city be open 
to view, there would be a sight of whole¬ 
sale anguish, for nearly every house has its 
quota of sick and dying. Yet, strange as 
it may seem, but few are aware that a cool 
drink of water has virtues superior to any 
and all saving agencies. There are every¬ 
where attempts made to cheat human 
nature of its just heritage. There is no 
substitute for plain water for the animal 
economy. Anything added to pure water 
must be regarded as an adulterant. Some 
such mixtures are slightly injurious, while 
the largest number comprise positively 
deadly ingredients. Water drinkers . . . 
are seldom sick, and are the longest lived, 
other conditions being equal. . . . 

"Men everywhere are trying to find 
how to keep well and live happily and 
long, but continually miss the essentials. 
Few people take an adequate amount of 
water to meet the daily wants of the sys¬ 
tem. A very large number are actually 
falling behind in health for the lack of a 
little more pure water to cool and refresh 
the overheated blood. Water is fre¬ 
quently repudiated by men and women, 
wholly unmindful that it has advantages 
for them beyond price. There are no 
known contraindications to water as a 
drink, and the quantity may be whatever 
the stomach and intestines are able to 
absorb. . . . 

" It is possible to keep well for a cer¬ 
tain length of time without attention to 
physiology or dietetics, but it is a mis¬ 
take which comes in for compound in¬ 
terest in the end.’' 


SERENITY IN CHILDHOOD. 


It is painfully common to hear chil¬ 
dren tell about being nervous before 
they can speak plainly, and to see moth¬ 
ers themselves encourage the abnormality 
by speaking about the excitability and 
nervousness of their little ones in their 
presence. The pernicious practice of 
teasing and tickling children is far too 
common, as if a child were a mere play¬ 
thing for the amusement of its elders. 
Crying, too, is often needlessly provoked 
or prolonged. Whether it is caused by 
disappointment, temper, or an injury, 
a fit of crying should be checked in one 
way or another as speedily as possible; 
and the mother will do well who studies 
wise methods of doing this. 

I remember seeing a little girl come in 
from the street sobbing and crying be¬ 
cause she had fallen and hurt her head. 
The mother soothed her for a moment in 
her arms, and then told her that some¬ 
thing very nice had just come for her, 
and asked if she remembered what she 
had been wishing for for a month. Inter¬ 
est and anticipation were aroused, and 
the current of thought changed from an 
unhappy to a happy channel, and thus 
the injury was wholly forgotten, and no 
further inconvenience noted. A mother 
less wise might have coddled the child 
until the little bump became a very vivid 
picture on the little girbs mind, and the 
pain correspondingly prolonged, while 
seeds of fear would have been planted to 
grow by further occasion. 

Children are frequently injured in 
health by the time, place, and manner 
of reproof. To rehearse a misdeed at 
the table, in the presence of others, or at 
bedtime, is an outrage against better 
nature and the best interests of a child. 
Pains should be taken to cultivate a 
happy mealtime, that food may be taken 
slowly and with good cheer and fellow¬ 


ship. To disturb the mind by arousing 
any unpleasant emotion is to interfere 
seriously with digestion and assimilation; 
and then ordinarily the innocent food, 
swallowed in sullenness or between sobs, 
will be blamed for the pain and disorder 
which follow. The German salutation, 
** Lustige mahheit^^ I wish you a happy 
mealtime ”), has sound philosophy be¬ 
hind it. 

To reprove in the presence of others is 
to do violence to every law of courtesy 
and fairness. A child^s sense of justice 
and right is usually very keen. He 
warmly appreciates delicate consideration 
and respect for his rights and feelings, 
and correspondingly resents the opposite 
course. And so, O parents, if your chil¬ 
dren trespass against you, tell them their 
faults privately and kindly, and you will 
have gained their love, obedience, and 
respect in increasing degree; for they will 
almost invariably hear you under such 
circumstances. Let your touch upon 
your children’s lives be always harmo¬ 
nious and loving, and your reward will be 
great, and their gain will be immeasurable. 

It may be a permissible form of pun¬ 
ishment to send a child to bed in the 
daytime, but it surely is not right to send 
a child to bed at night in disgrace, rebel¬ 
lious, and unreconciled to parental au¬ 
thority. A good mother, whom the 
writer knows, says that she never pun¬ 
ishes her children near bedtime. It does 
no harm, and is often wise, to put some 
time between the committal of an error 
and the day of judgment. Discernment 
will be clearer on both sides, and matters 
are more likely to be held in their true 
relationship. The hour of retiring should 
be serene and peaceful, full of love for 
the little home world, and with holy con¬ 
fidence and trust in the Father of all, 
whose truest name is Love. 
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The object of training is not to bend 
the will of the child to blind, unquestion¬ 
ing obedience to parental rule, however 
wise and loving it may be, but to teach 
him to love righteousness and the Author 
of it with all his mind and all his strength. 
To insure this desirable end, it is the 
part of wisdom to make the higher way 
appear lovely and attractive, as it is in 
truth, and he should be taught that it is 
an easy thing to walk with God, con¬ 
scious of divine guidance and protection, 
and that hardships and trials lie along the 
path of one who seeks to follow his own 
blind, selfish, undisciplined will. 

It is hardly necessary to add that 
a serene childhood can be secured only 
in a home where love, peace, and seren¬ 
ity are the guiding stars of the parents 
and others who make up the family life. 
If nervousness, irritability, temper, and 
excitement are prevalent; if anxiety, 
worry, and fear are allowed to put their 
sharp fangs into the lives of the elders, 
then it is impossible that the children 


shall not suffer from the effects of this 
impure, unwholesome mental atmosphere. 
A child^s mentality is almost wholly gov¬ 
erned by that of its older associates, and 
hence there is but one way to shield the 
children, but one way to give them en¬ 
during health of body and of soul. 
Moreover, it is only the serene soul that 
can be clothed upon with a really healthy 
body. A vast truth is set forth in these 
few words. Let us ponder it well, and 
make it a governing principle in our 
lives. “ What we all want,” said Charles 
Kingsley, ‘Gs inward rest — rest of heart 
and brain; the calm, strong, self-con¬ 
tained, self-denying character, which 
needs no stimulants, for it has no fits of 
depression; which needs no narcotics, for 
it has no fits of excitement; which needs 
no ascetic restraint, for it is strong enough 
to use God^s gifts without abusing them; 
the character, in a word, which is truly 
temperate, not in drink and food merely, 
but in all desires, thoughts, and actions.^’ 
— Helen L. Manning. 


TABLE TALK. 


When the symptoms of worry begin 
to manifest themselves, when your mind 
gets to dwelling upon some one troubling 
matter with feverish insistence, when you 
find yourself depressed or irritable or 
overstrung or full of foreboding, then go 
into your room and lock the door. This 
is the prescription of a contributor to the 
Piccadilly Magazine. For the first ap¬ 
plication of this prescription you must be 
absolutely alone and in silence. After a 
while you may be able to make these con¬ 
ditions for yourself anywhere, by the com¬ 
plete withdrawal of your mind, even in 
the midst of a crowd; but at first you 
must be quite alone. Loosen your gar¬ 
ments completely; lie down in the most 
restful position you can assume; avoid 


raising the head too high, thus cramping 
the neck and impeding circulation. Now 
close your eyes for a few minutes, and 
raising the arms let them fall and lie 
loosely and naturally above your head. 
Lie thus for a minute or two, and then 
begin to take deep, long breaths, as deeply 
as possible, exhaling quietly and naturally. 
Keep this up for five minutes, until you 
are sensible of a real relaxation and re¬ 
freshment of the body. You will then be 
in physical condition to take up the men¬ 
tal work which you need to do.” 

A drunken Swede brought a novel 
plea into a Chicago police court lately. 
He claimed that he had not been drinking, 
but eating, and as evidence, placed a 
small, half-filled bottle of “food” before 
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the justice. He was asked what he meant 
by bringing whisky into the court. 

‘‘That is not whisky,” said the pris¬ 
oner. That is food. I submit that you 
can not send me to the Bridewell for 
eating too much. Professor Atwater, of 
Wesleyan University, told the educational 
conference that whisky is food. He says 
you can not deny food value to whisky, 
and that it is oxidized just like bread and 
meat. When 1 read that, I got hungry, 
and went out for a couple of slices of 
whisky and a piece of brandy.” 

“ He had eaten a quart or two before I 
picked him up, ” said the policeman. 

The justice adopted the food theory, 
and discharged the prisoner. 

Dr. Qruby, a physician of Paris, says 
the Vegetarian Magazme, was famous for 
his efforts to protect animals from cruelty. 
He went beyond those who are humane 
simply to fourfooted creatures; he was 
logical enough to include insects in his 
mercy. He was, however, a little nerv¬ 
ous, and when one day, in his parlor, 
a big blue fly buzzed uninterruptedly on 
a window pane, the doctor’s patience be¬ 
came a little worn, and he called his man¬ 
servant. Do me the kindness,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘ to open the window and 
carefully put that fly outside.” “ But, 
sir,” said the servant, who thought of the 
drenching the room might get through 
an open casement, “ it is raining hard out¬ 
side.” The doctor thought of the fly, and 
not of his cushions. “Oh, is it?” he 
exclaimed. “Then please put the little 
creature in the waiting-room, and let him 
stay there till the weather is fair.” 

The well-known dietetic authority, 

Dr. Lahman, thinks the South African 
war is a dietetic experiment on a large 
scale, and that it is applying certain 
inexorable laws of nature. He observes: 
“ We have read that not only among Lord 
Methuen’s troops on the Modder River, 


but also among the Boers, and even among 
the English prisoners in Pretoria, the 
scurvy has broken out. Plenty of meat 
and flour is on hand, but no fruit or vege¬ 
tables. That the prisoners in Pretoria, 
who are allowed any amount of exercise, 
should be affected, seems incredible. As 
soon as we learn that they are kept on a 
diet of meat and bread, we no longer 
wonder at it. The Boers have fruit and 
vegetables of their own growing, which 
contain certain mineral salts indispensable 
to human life. The mineral salts neutral¬ 
ize acids in the blood, which would other¬ 
wise soon cause mortification. The Boers 
also make a certain kind of tea of differ¬ 
ent herbs, which they generally have with 
them in the field, and which is rich in 
those mineral salts.” 

Our Dumb Animals quotes a letter 
from the Honolulu correspondent of the 
San Francisco Examiner, in which it is 
said : “If any private individual were to 
treat one horse as the United States gov¬ 
ernment is treating thousands, he would 
be thrown into prison or otherwise severely 
dealt with. These animals are trans¬ 
ported seven thousand miles (an unheard- 
of journey for horses), thrown about in 
storms, with no rest for many days, kept 
days and nights in intense heat on lower 
decks, to meet the horrors of battle after 
they land. Where are the consciences of 
those who are responsible for these miser¬ 
ies to men and animals? or have they 
become shriveled to nothingness in the 
fire of a merciless and unprincipled am¬ 
bition ? ” 

Our French neighbors, says an Eng¬ 
lish journal, have at last fathomed the 
secret of their continuous decline in popu¬ 
lation. It is due solely, so asserts M. De- 
croix, president of the Anti-tobacco 
League, to the immense consumption of 
“bad tobacco.” During last year France 
consumed no less than 15,720,000 worth 
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of strong ‘‘Capo-ral/' or nearly half a 
million pounds worth more than in-the 
preceding year. 

Poisoned by chicken salad headed the 
following item in a Chicago paper the 
other day : “After partaking of a dinner 
prepared by the Woman’s Home Mission¬ 
ary Society of Trinity Methodist Episco¬ 
pal church last night, nearly one hundred 
and fifty people were taken ill, and for 
several hours every doctor in the city was 
engaged in administering to their relief. 
Chicken salad, it was found, was the 
cause, the chicken probably having had 
cholera. A number are still in a critical 
condition, and several will probably die 
as a result.” 

A Ceylon correspondent of Huma?iiiy 
writes that journal that great cruelty is 
inflicted upon tortoises in obtaining their 
shells for the market. The shells are 
first oiled, then a fire is held upon them 
until they become loosened, when they 
are stripped off. The tortured animal is 
then allowed to go in its raw and unpro¬ 
tected condition. In the course of a few 
months it grows another shell, when the 
same process is gone through with again. 
“It is truly,” says the correspondent, 
“a diabolical business.” 

Surgeon-General Sternberg, in report¬ 
ing the condition of the United States 
army, states that the number of victims 
of fevers of various kinds during the year 
i 898-’99 far exceeded the number lost 
from other causes. 


THE CHILD AND THE 

O.VE day, in the early spring so fair, 

A blue-eyed boy, with golden hair, 

Came close to his mother, whispering low, 

“ Oh ! think what I ’ve just found out in the snow! 
I scraped the snow, so soft and light, 

And there I found a flower so white ; 

But, mamma,” said the sweet voice now 
(Five summers had lightly touched that brow), 


The heart of a vegetarian, according 
to Our Fellow Creatures^ beats on an 
average of fifty-eight times a minute; that 
of the fevered meat eater, seventy-five. 
This represents a difference of twenty 
thousand beats in twenty-four hours. 

Ingersoll, like Thoreau, was of the 
opinion that “ it is a part of the destiny 
of the human race, in its gradual improve¬ 
ment, to leave off eating animals.” In 
a letter to a friend he once said: “Proba¬ 
bly the time will come when man will be 
civilized enough not to kill and eat his 
fellow creatures. We have at least made 
some advance — we have stopped eating 
each other, and the next step may, in 
the far future, be taken. ... I must ad¬ 
mit that the eating of meat, when 1 think 
about it, is shocking, and that I am some¬ 
what ashamed to look into the peaceful 
and trustful eyes of cattle.” 

A poor family is spoken of by a writer 
in Trained Motherhood. They were * ‘ kept, 
like Trotty, forever moving on, with never 
a place to call their own on God’s earth. 
But at last a legacy came to them, a quaint 
old house into which they settled with un¬ 
utterable delight. In speaking of it, the 
mother sweetly said, ‘ We have always 
had a home, but never had a house to put 
it in before.’” 

The celebrated chess expert, Dr. Will¬ 
iam Steinitz, was lately sent to an insane 
asylum in New York City. His over¬ 
worked brain, trained in one specialty 
alone, refused longer to endure the strain. 

IRST SPRING FLOWER. 

**1 did not pick the flower, you know. 

But, kissing it, left it there to grow.” 

♦ * # * * 

There is help for all in the child’s pure thought/ 
Let us dig and search for the truth so fair. 

Not trample or spurn with ruthless air. 

But love and cherish with tenderest care. 

— Selected. 



AT WOMAN’S DOOR. 


A CONTRACT was recently made by 
New York milliners with hunters at 
Milford, Del., for the skins of twenty 
thousand birds, at from ten to fifty cents 
each. The contract calls for meadow 
larks, bluebirds, red wing blackbirds, 
crow blackbirds, English sparrows, and 
baby owls. Stated in the plainest lan¬ 
guage, this contract involves the commis¬ 
sion of a crime of a cruel kind,—a crime 
made possible under the laws of Dela¬ 
ware, but none the less a crime, and none 
the less disgraceful to the State that its 
laws make such a crime possible. 

The Chicago Tribrnte has this to say 
upon the subject: — 

‘*Such a wholesale slaughter of bird 
life as that contemplated by this contract 
is a murder of the innocents and a rob¬ 
bery of the State. It sets a premium 
upon cruelty, and as these birds are of 
the insect-destroying class, it robs the 
farmers of protection supplied to them by 
nature. It also robs all the people of one 
of the most charming accessories of 
nature. It is, therefore, a crime against 
society tolerated by the laws of Delaware. 

The aggravating feature of this whole¬ 
sale slaughter is that it is to be committed 
to gratify female vanity, human selfish¬ 
ness, and human greed. The women 
who will wear the plumage of these thou¬ 
sands of birds will not have committed 
murder themselves, but they are respon¬ 
sible for it. If they should refuse to 
adorn themselves with the feathers, the 
lives of the birds would be spared. They 
make the demand, and the milliners gratify 
it by blindly following the edicts of fash¬ 
ion mongers- The latter plan the slaugh¬ 
ter. The milliners agree to purchase the 
plumage because they know the women 
will consent to wear it. Fashion blunts 
all kindly feeling, and shows no mercy. 
Birds are not only killed outright, but 


birds and other animals are tortured in 
order to secure their feathers and skins 
for female adornment. 

Female fashions are rapidly depopu¬ 
lating the bird world. The song-birds 
are specially noted for their beautiful 
plumage, and are rapidly disappearing, 
and now the bird murderers are beginning 
their destructive work in other directions. 
The sea birds, and especially the gulls, 
are vanishing from the Atlantic coast, 
thousands of them having been slaugh¬ 
tered every year to supply the demand 
for female adornment and to gratify 
female vanity. If the various States do 
not soon enact laws, with heavy penalties 
attached, forbidding the destruction of 
birds, bird life will soon become extinct.'^ 
The barbarous contract of the New 
York milliners aroused the Delaware au¬ 
thorities. The Game Protective Associa¬ 
tion of the State at once put detectives on 
the track of the hunters. Witmer Stone, 
of Philadelphia, president of the Ameri¬ 
can Ornithological Union, consulted with 
the governor of Delaware, who expressed 
his determination to assist both associa¬ 
tions in the protection of the birds. A 
delegation from the Farmers^ Produce As¬ 
sociation also waited on the governor, and 
protested against the wholesale slaughter 
of birds which are beneficial in protect¬ 
ing the growing crops. To this delega¬ 
tion the governor expressed the same 
determination, and announced that he 
would speedily issue a proclamation for¬ 
bidding the shooting. 

**The authorities of every State,says 
the Tribune, should take prompt and 
vigorous action to preserve the birds, or 
it will soon be too late. On the New Jer¬ 
sey coast pot-hunters in steam launches, 
with machine-guns, follow the flocks of 
ducks, geese, and brants, and by pouring 
into them continuous volleys of shot all 
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day, and even by moonlight, are killing 
them by thousands. In Delaware Bay, 
which has long been a famous hunting 
ground, the extermination of water fowl 
by these deadly machine-guns will soon 
be effected if the law which prohibits the 
killing of birds or any other game with 
guns other than those held at arm^s length 
is not enforced. There is not a State in 
the Union in which the laws upon this sub¬ 
ject are rigidly enforced. 

‘*The bill which Senator Hoar has in¬ 
troduced, stopping all commercial traffic 
in the skins of birds, is not too sweeping 
a measure. It should be passed, for it 
provides protection that can be provided 
in no surer way. When dealing in birds’ 
feathers and skins is made an offense, in¬ 
curring a heavy penalty, there will be no 
temptation to shoot the birds, as they will 
be unsalable. 

Even the unprogressive Chinese gov¬ 
ernment has set us an example of our duty 
to preserve the birds, not merely as a 
matter of sentiment, though this is a 


strong reason, but also upon economical 
grounds. Minister Conger has informed 
the State Department that, at the request 
of the diplomatic corps in Pekin, that gov¬ 
ernment has prohibited the exportation of 
pheasant skins. These birds Avere being 
ruthlessly slaughtered to meet the demand 
for their plumage in the European mar¬ 
ket.” 

In the same connection a Boston paper 
contains the statement of what a Balti¬ 
more woman and her companions lately 
saw at AVood’s Hole. Numerous tern were 
discovered flapping and tumbling about, 
and were even picked up and examined, 
from whose bodies one or both wings had 
been tom away, and the birds left alive in 
that condition. In some cases other birds 
had evidently fed them. These stolen 
Avings went, of course, to “decorate ” the 
millinery of those fashionable and tender¬ 
hearted ladies wffiom we see every day 
with the bodies, or fragments of bodies, 
of murdered creatures ]:)erched upon their 
heads. 


INSTINCTIVE VEGETARIANISM. 


My mother w^as convinced, and on this 
head I have retained her conviction, that 
to kill animals in order to draAv nourish¬ 
ment from their flesh and blood is one of 
the most deplorable and shameful infirmi¬ 
ties of the human constitution; that it is 
one of those curses pronounced upon 
man, Avhether by his fall at some unknoAvn 
period, or by the hardening effects of his 
own perversity. She thought, and I 
think with her, that this hardening of the 
heart with regard to the gentlest animals, 

— our companions, our aids, our brothers 
in labor and even in affection, here below, 

— this sight of palpitating flesh is made 
to brutalize and to render ferocious the 
instincts of the heart. She thought, and 
I think also, that this nourishment, much 


more succulent and stimulating in appear¬ 
ance, contains Avithin it irritating princi¬ 
ples, Avhich taint the blood and abridge 
the days of man. 

She quoted in support of these ideas 
respecting abstinence, the innumerable 
gentle and pious populations of India, 
who forbid the use of all that bears life; 
the strong and healthy races of shepherd 
nations, and even the laborious people of 
ouf plains, Avho do the most labor, Avho 
live the most innocent and lengthened 
liA'es, and yet wffio do not eat meat ten 
times during their existence. She never 
permitted me to eat flesh until the time 
Avhen I Avas thrown into the pell-mell life 
of a college. To take aAvay my wish for 
it, if I had such, she did not employ rea- 
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soning, but she took advantage of instinct, 
which reasons better with us than logic. 

I had a lamb which a peasant of Milly 
had given me, and which I had reared to 
follow me everywhere, like the most affec¬ 
tionate and faithful of dogs. We loved 
each other with that early passion which 
children and young animals cherish natu¬ 
rally for each other. One day the cook 
maid said to my mother in my presence: 
“ Madam, the lamb is fat, and the butcher 
has come for it. Shall 1 give it to him 
1 screamed out; I threw myself on the 
lamb; I asked what the butcher wanted to 
do with it, and who was this butcher. 
The cook replied that he was a man who 
killed lambs, sheep, little calves, and 
handsome cows for money. I could 
not believe it. I begged and prayed to 
my mother, and easily obtained the 
life of my friend. Some days after, my 
mother, when going to the town, brought 
me with her, and took me, as if by 
chance, into the court of a butcher^s 
establishment. There I saw men with 
naked and bloody arms, who were felling 
an ox; others were cutting the throats of 
calves and sheep, and were quartering 
their still palpitating limbs. Rivulets of 
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blood smoked here and there upon the 
pavement. A deep sensation of pity 
mingled with horror took possession of 
me. 1 implored her to pass on quickly. 
The idea of the horrible and disgusting 
scenes, the necessary preliminaries to 
those dishes of meat which I saw served 
upon the table, gave me a disgust for ani¬ 
mal food and a horror of butchers. 
Although the necessity of conforming to 
the constitution of the society in which 
we live has since then induced me to eat 
everything that the world eats, I have re¬ 
tained a repugnance, founded on reason, 
for cooked flesh, and 1 have always found 
it difficult not to look on the profession of 
a butcher as something approaching to 
that of an executioner. 

I lived, therefore, to the age of twelve, 
solely upon bread, milk, vegetables, and 
fruit. My health was not the less robust 
nor my growth the less rapid, and perhaps 
it is to this regimen that I owed that pure 
outline of features, that exquisite sensi¬ 
bility to impressions, and that gentle 
serenity of disposition and character, 
which I retained until that period. 
— From Lamartine^5 ‘ ^Memoirs of My 
Youths 


A Bird’s Trouble. 

A children’s paper prints the following 
pathetic story, which suggests how chil¬ 
dren, babies, and sick people as well as 
our little brothers of the air may often 
suffer without being able to help them¬ 
selves. A pet canary is talking: — 

“ I have only one fault to find with my 
little mistress. I have plenty of fresh 
bright seeds, put in for me every day, or 
I should soon lose my appetite, and now 
and then a bit of apple or lettuce. She 
cleans my cage every day, — I am so 
thankful for that; for dirt makes a dainty 
bird like myself very unhappy, — and 
puts in fresh water and gravel for me. 


She always sets me in a warm place to 
bathe, too; and better than all these, 
she loves me, and often turns her bright 
face up to praise me for my song. 

“But there is one thing I long to tell 
her about, — how I wish I could speak in 
her language, — and that is the air. All 
the heat and foul air in the room come 
crowding up here where I hang, and it is 
terrible. The other evening mistress had 
a number of boy and girl friends in to 
spend the evening. There were so many 
of them that the air was suffocating. I 
gasped and grew dizzy, and had hard 
work to keep from falling from my perch. 
If you will believe me, when the last guest 
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had departed, she shut the door, and left 
me in that terrible atmosphere to suffer 
all night long. My little mate, who used 
to hang and sing just over yonder, was 
dead next morning at the bottom of her 
cage. How I managed to live through 
the night and until my cage v.'as taken 
down the next morning, I never knew; 
but I suffered enough to break my mis¬ 
tress’s little heart had she known anything 
about it. As it was, I could .not sing, 
and felt weak and faint for many a weary 
day. If some one would only tell her to 
cover my cage a moment, so that I should 
not feel the draught too much, and open 
some doors and windows, so that the bad 
air would be driven out, just before she 
leaves me for the night. Her Aunt Katy 
did that once; and when she took the 
cloth from the cage, after the doors were 
shut, O, how the fresh air revived me, 
and what a sweet sleep 1 had that night! 

“Perhaps some day my bright little 
mistress will think of this. I hope she 
will. I would tell her if I could speak 
her language.” 


Dewey’s Formidable Enemy. 

The following editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune, considering the secular source, 
is encouraging to friends of dietetic re¬ 
form : — 

“The members of the committee whose 
duty it will be to entertain Admiral Dewey 
in Chicago next May, should not fail to 
sound a solemn warning in the Admiral’s 
unhappy experience at Savannah. A 
deadly combination of salad and ‘ artillery 
punch * laid the doughty Admiral low in 
the first round, and the public reception 
planned for him had to be abandoned. 
The moral is obvious. If the Chicago 
entertainers do not wish to send the naval 
hero to the hospital with indigestion on 
the first day of the May festival, they 
should guard him from the dangers of 


seductive salads and rapid-fire punches of 
all kinds at any cost. They should drop 
from their program all compulsory dining 
and wining features, if they want the 
Admiral to fulfill his part in the festivities. 

“Spanish guns had no terrors for the 
hero of .Manila Bay, yet it is a recorded 
fact that on the historical May-day morn¬ 
ing of 1898, he was suffering severely 
from an attack of indigestion, brought on 
by some trifle like a cup of coffee taken 
at an unwonted hour. By sheer force of 
will he was able to ignore his indisposition 
on the eve of battle, but the same state of 
affairs at Savannah forced his speedy re¬ 
tirement from the luncheon table. The 
necessary antidote in the shape of a hostile 
Spanish fleet was wanting. Unless the 
Chicago committee can arrange to have 
such a fleet in the inner harbor, they 
should take no risks, but should allow the 
Admiral to choose his own diet and time of 
dining. If necessary, it might be well to 
throw about him some of the dietary safe¬ 
guards enjoyed by Sancho Panza as gov¬ 
ernor of Barataria. 

“ It is nothing to the discredit of Admi¬ 
ral Dewey that he should show the white 
flag and lay down his knife and fork in 
the presence of indigestion. This dread 
enemy of the race has been more than a 
match for the greatest warriors of history. 
Napoleon is said to have lost the battle of 
Leipsic because of an internal disaffection 
of this kind. Dewey gained his battle in 
spite of it, but the old enemy still pursues 
him, as it does a large proportion of the 
human race. From the days of infant 
colic to the adult dallyings with lobster 
and Welsh rabbit, we are all more or less 
liable to mortal pangs of this sort. The 
few exceptions like John Fiske, the his¬ 
torian, simply serve to prove the rule. 
Admiral Dewey is not one of these 
exceptions, and the plans for his enter¬ 
tainment in Chicago should be made with 
that fact always in view. First, foremost, 
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and especially, let lobster salad and 
‘artillery punch^ be stricken off the bill 
of fare/* 

-- 

Rules for Consumptives. 

The following rules to be observed by 
those afflicted with consumption are given 
in the Sanitary Bulletin.^ and should be 
most faithfully observed: — 

“ No consumptive should expectorate 
upon sidewalks, the floors of rooms, 
public halls, railway cars, or other vehi¬ 
cles, or in any other place where the 
sputa, when dried, will be a source of dan¬ 
ger. Cuspidors in hotels and other pub¬ 
lic places, and in rooms occupied by 
consumptives, should always contain a lit¬ 
tle water, or better still, a disinfecting 
solution. For such solution, one part of 
carbolic acid crystals to about five parts 
of water may be used, or one part corro¬ 
sive sublimate to one thousand parts of 
water. The latter solution is odorless, and 
for that reason is in some instances prefer¬ 
able. Both solutions are poisonous taken 
internally. 

“ At home, expectorate into a cup kept 
for that purpose, in which there is a dis¬ 
infecting solution, and boil the cup fre¬ 
quently. 

“Never expectorate into a pocket hand¬ 
kerchief or cloth which will be allowed to 
dry. Immerse handkerchiefs in boiling 
water before storing with the soiled linen. 

“ For use upon the streets or when 
away from home, thin Japanese napkins 
may be provided. After using, they should 
be folded, and burned at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. 

“ Do not spit where domestic animals 
can have access to this matter. Cattle 
and fowls are susceptible, and become in 
turn sources of infection. In fact, do not 
spit at all where sputum can not be de¬ 
stroyed before it can dry. 

“Do not spit on streets, and never 
swallow the sputum. 


“ No tuberculous person should kiss 
any one on the mouth. 

“Tuberculous patients should be smooth 
shaved. It is impossible to keep the 
beard clean and free from infection. 

“The tuberculous ijiust always sleep 
alone. 

“All bedclothing should be changed 
often, every day when the case is far 
advanced (no puffs or comforters should 
be used on the bed), and should be at 
once immersed in boiling water for four 
or five minutes. 

“Have separate table utensils, and 
have them scalded as soon as used. 

“ A tuberculous mother must not nurse 
her baby, nor kiss it on the mouth; and in 
preparing its food, must use special care. 

“Tuberculous persons should not en¬ 
gage in occupations where they are com¬ 
pelled to handle food products, as in 
bakeries, etc. 

“Be careful not to infect sleeping- 
berths when traveling.** 


Cigarettes Debarred. 

Chief Willis L. Moore, of the Weather 
Bureau, has issued an order prohibiting 
employees of the service from using cig¬ 
arettes during hours of duty, and warning 
them that those who smoke cigarettes at 
all will be mentioned in the confidential 
reports made to him by the heads of the 
several offices and departments. He says 
in explanation of this action : — 

“The order was issued after careful 
and thorough consideration and investi¬ 
gation of the evils resulting from cigarette 
smoking. It will stand. In this service 
we are compelled to maintain a strict dis¬ 
cipline, and I am satisfied that cigarette 
smoking does not and will not contribute 
to this end. Some of our men who were 
regarded as the most reliable and compe¬ 
tent became careless and lax. I sent 
inspectors to investigate, and in almost 
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every case it was found that this state 
of affairs was directly attributable to ex¬ 
cessive cigarette smoking. Men who use 
them appear to become deadened to the 
fact that neglect of duty means reproval, 
suspension, or dismissal. In a word, 
these investigations convinced me that 
cigarette smokers are not to be trusted 
with important work.” 

How Animals Bear Pain. 

One of the most pathetic things is the 
manner in which the animal kingdom en¬ 
dures suffering. Take horses, for instance, 
in battle. After the first shock of a wound 
they make no sound. They bear the pain 
with a mute, wondering endurance, and if 
at night you hear a wild groan from the 
battlefield, it comes from their loneliness, 
their loss of that human companionship 
which seems absolutely indispensable to 
the comfort of all domesticated animals. 

The dog will carry a broken leg for days 
wistfully but uncomplainingly. The cat, 
struck with stick or stone, or caught in 
some trap from which it gnaws its way to 
freedom, crawls to some secret place and 
bears in silence, pain which we could not 
endure. 

Sheep and cattle will meet the thrust of 
the butcher’s knife without a sound, and 
even common poultry endure intense 
agony without complaint. The dove, 
shot unto death, flies to some far-off 
bough, and as it dies, the silence is un¬ 
broken, save by the patter of its own life¬ 
blood on the leaves. 

The deer that has been wounded speeds 
to some thick brake, and in pitiful sub¬ 
mission waits for death. The eagle, 
struck in mid air, fights to the last against 
the fatal summons. There is no moan or 
sound of pain, and the defiant look never 
fades from its eyes until the lids close 
over them never to uncover again.— Tern- 
perance Caterer, 


One Way to Keep Young. 

She was as fresh in color as a girl, her 
hair without a touch of gray, her face 
without a wrinkle, and she felt, I am sure, 
as she certainly looked, far younger than 
I. So I asked her, finally: — 

** How do you keep so fresh and young 
with all your great family? ” 

She looked at me a moment, and then 
laughed her merry little laugh. ^‘You 
see,” she said, ** 1 haf my von little naps.’^ 

Your what?” I asked, puzzled to un¬ 
derstand her. 

My von little naps,” she repeated. 

<‘But tell me, I do not understand,” I 
said. 

Vy, so,” she said, in her pretty broken 
English. Aboud twelf o’clock, or maybe 
von, or maybe two, as you like it besser, 
I takes de baby, vichever iss de baby, 
and I goes to de room and takes my 
naps. ” 

‘‘But if the baby won’t sleep at that 
time ? ” I objected. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “ Oh, he 
sleep all right.” 

“But there are so many things to do- 
while the baby sleeps,” I went on. 

“I vill haf my naps,” was her smiling 
answer. 

“But,” I urged, “supposing something 
happens to the other children while you 
and the baby are asleep ? ” 

Then she did stare at me. 

“There could not noting happen to 
dose children vorse dan I not get my von 
little naps,” she said indignantly. 

I gave it up. This closed the argument. 
—Clarissa Sergeant^ tn Harper's Bazaer, 


Virtue and Beefsteak. 

I remember how proudly a missioner, 
who was opposed to monastic asceticism, 
said to me, “ Our Christianity does not 
consist of fasting and privations, but of 
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beefsteaks. Generally Christianity and 
virtue go with the beefsteak.^* 

During the long darkness, in the absence 
of any guide, pagan or Christian, many 
savage and immoral ideas have taken 
root, especially in the lower region, where 
the first step of the moral life must be 
taken. Thus in the question of diet, so 
many immoral ideas have permeated our 
modern life that it is difficult for us to 
realize the insolence and the folly of the 
assertion, in our day, of the affinity of 
Christianity and virtue and the beefsteak. 
We are not horrified by this affirmation, 
because we look without seeing, and hear 
without understanding. . . . There are no 
smells, however disagreeable they may be, 
to which man can not become accustomed. 
There are no sounds, however discordant, 
which the ear can not learn to tolerate. 
There are no villainies which custom will 
not teach us to regard with indifference. 
Thus it is that things pass without remark 
which at once strike a man not accus¬ 
tomed to them.— Tolstoy, 


An Insidious Enemy of the Home. 

The man who cries the loudest does 
not necessarily do the most harm, nor are 
the evils the most destructive which are 
the most plainly evident. It is hidden 
vices, the deeds of darkness, that do the 
most to wreck human lives. In one of 
our well-known dailies there appeared 
recently an illustrated article showing how 
a prominent entertainer, Yvette Guilbert, 
was compelled to have one of her kidneys 
removed on account of tight lacing. 
Thousands of women suffer from pains 
in the back which are nothing more than 
the outcry of these important internal 
organs against the terrible pressure that 
ultimately destroys all health and with it 
all happiness. We quote the following 
from the IVorld: — 

'‘A woman went into one of the large 


stores on Sixth Avenue Friday last, and 
came out with a broken rib and without 
corsets. She was sent to her home in 
Central Park West, and she asked that her 
name be kept secret. When the woman 
entered the corset department of the 
store, she said she wanted a snug-fitting 
pair of corsets. In the dressing-room the 
corsets were adjusted, and with one vig¬ 
orous pull at the laces something snapped. 
The woman sank fainting into a chair. 
A physician, after an examination, said a 
rib had been detached .”—Physical Cul¬ 
ture. 


Milk in Glass Jars and Bottles. 

The custom adopted by many of our 
best dairymen, of delivering their milk 
in glass jars or bottles, is criticised by 
Pediatrics as follows: — 

In many towns a large percentage of 
milk is served in glass jars and bottles, a 
plan which we acknowledge possesses in 
some respects advantages to both dairy¬ 
man and families supplied. However, 
there exists a most serious objection to 
this method: while convenience and fa¬ 
cility of access are its only recommenda¬ 
tions, these are altogether outweighed by 
the inevitable and terrible risk of the 
susceptibility of milk as a medium for 
the transmission of infection. Milk is a 
common article of food for invalids and 
convalescents; therefore, when these 
bottles are taken into the sick-room and 
there contaminated with the germs of dis¬ 
ease, if not boiled or thoroughly steril¬ 
ized, they become the means of spreading 
the mischief indefinitely. Many obscure 
cases doubtless have originated in this 
manner. To properly sterilize bottles 
involves a serious loss from breakage, 
and it is almost safe to assume that glass 
bottles are seldom placed in water of 
sufficiently high temperature to destroy 
disease germs. The temptation also pre¬ 
sents itself to milk peddlers to refill 
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bottles on their wagons. The harm done 
through such action is incalculable.” 


The Care of the Eyes. 

On arising in the morning, the eyes 
should be bathed gently in cold water — 
twenty ^‘passes” are said to be decidedly 
strengthening. While using them closely, 
they should be rested at intervals of an 
hour or two, for the strain of constant 
reading or sewing is like that of extend¬ 
ing the arms at a certain height immov¬ 
able. Imagine the taxing of the eyes, 
which can not complain save after years 
of irreparable neglect. When dust set¬ 
tles in the eyes, warm water will soothe 
them of any inflammation; rose-water is 
extremely refreshing, but it should be 
bought in small quantities, as it keeps but 
a short time. Five cents* worth will give 
a daily bath for several weeks. Tea 
leaves and alum-water were the eye tonics 
which our grandfathers used; but in these 
modern days of absolutely hygienic and 
antiseptic simplicity, water, especially in 
a distilled for^m, is considered powerful 
enough.— Harper's Bazar. 


Petting the Children. 

‘'But wouldn't I have the youngest 
child petted a little?” says one. “It 
seems so natural, some way.*’ Oh, yes, I 
would, a great deal. I believe in petting, 
not only of the youngest, but of all the 
flock. I know a home where the mother 
says sometimes to the children, “Shall 
we give this big sweet peach to Charlie 
because he is our youngest and our dar¬ 
ling?” She never, never makes this re¬ 
mark in the wise Charlie*s presence; then, 
when all have agreed that the darling 
shall have the big, ripe peach, it is given 
after this manner: “Charlie, there is 
only one peach in the basket that is 
soft enough and ripe enough to be good 
to eat, and the children have all agreed 


that they want you to have it, because 
you are their darling. Now what do you 
want mother to do with it ? ** And that 
mother has so trained her baby, not yet 
quite two, that she is sadly disappointed 
if he does not order that the peach shall 
be cut into six big pieces, one for each, 
and two for mamma. You think he is a 
wonderful baby? Not at all; he simply 
has a sweet, wise mother. 

Oh ! there are ways to do it, if the 
mothers will but recognize their responsi¬ 
bilities, and study to be to the children 
all that God meant they should be. 
— Pansy, in Trained Motherhood. 


Repairing Mother. 

A nap after dinner is worth two hours 
of sleep in the morning to mother. 
Mothers, more than most people, wear 
out if they are not repaired, and it is the 
duty of the family to see that repairs go 
on before the dear tenement falters. So 
many people paint the house and have the 
homes cleaned and repapered and the 
furniture retouched, who never think of 
repairing the mother. Think of it, to let 
a mother wear out for want of a little 
repair. Why, she is costly and rare, and 
altogether good to have around, isn’t she? 
— Elizabeth GrinnelL 


The Emperor’s Tongue. 

The Chinese physicians who are called 
to see the emperor find themselves in a 
difficult position. Even the most cele¬ 
brated are not allowed to ask questions 
of the royal patient, but must form their 
diagnosis from descriptions of his symp¬ 
toms. As one of them wisely obser\^ed, 
“ It is difficult to look at a patient’s tongue 
when his exalted rank compels you to 
keep your eyes fixed rigidly on the floor.” 


It is hard to be wise on an empty 
stomach.— George Eliot. 
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THE FOOD OF 

Strength is the result of the proper diges¬ 
tion of wholesome food. We get strength 
for our work not from the quantity of food 
we eat, but from what we digest. Some per¬ 
sons eat a large quantity, and yet are weak, 
because their food is not properly digested. 
Others take a small quantity and yet are 
strong, because they digest the food. It is 
what a man digests that develops him. 

In selecting foods having the highest nutri¬ 
tive value, two things should be considered, 
— the nutritive value of the material and its 
suitability to develop the body, and its diges¬ 
tibility. For example, take the grains and 
leguminous seeds; they have a nutritive 
value varying from 84 per cent and a small 
fraction to 85 and a small fraction, giving an 
average nutritive value of 85 per cent. Rice 
is the most nourishing of them all (87 per 
cent). Lean mutton has a nutritive value of 
28 per cent; lean beef, 28. “But,” you 
say, “ I am surprised to learn that lean beef 
has a nutritive value of only 28 per cent. Is 
it possible that a pound of bread has a 
higher nutritive value than a pound of 
beef ? ” — That is what chemical analysis 
tells us, and chemical analysis is the best 
test in the matter. 

The egg has almost as much nutritive 
value as beefsteak; but in oatmeal and rice 
we have a nutritive value three times as 
great; in other words, a pound of rice, a 
pound of commeal, a pound of ryemeal, a 
pound of beans, or a pound of lentils, is 
worth three pounds of beef; or, in fact, is 
equal in value to three pounds of any other 
sort of meat. If we take fish, the value of 
these articles is four times as great,— a 
pound of rice being worth four pounds of fish. 

The same is true of the nutritive value of 
peas and beans. 

Dr. Hall, in fitting out the Polaris expedi¬ 
tion to the North Pole, took with him foods 
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having the highest nutritive value (that was 
one of the things to which he gave the great¬ 
est study), foods which in the smallest bulk 
afforded the largest amount of nutriment. 
When the men had reached a temperature of 
40° below zero (at the highest point that had 
been reached), they were obliged to abandon 
their sledges for a while, and travel on foot, 
carr>'ing their food upon their backs. So it 
was necessary for them to have the most 
highly concentrated food. I was interested 
in the account of the things which Dr. Hall 
put in his knapsack for this occasion. One 
day he sat down on a glacier to eat his^ 
dinner, with the temperature many degrees 
below zero, and with a terrific hurricane 
blowing, and of what do you suppose that 
dinner was composed ? — Simply graham 
crackers. Why ? —Because in those graham 
crackers there was more strength, more 
muscle-making and more nerve-making ele¬ 
ments, than in anything else he could eat. 

We have in wheat the best assortment of 
nutritive elements in any food. It requires 
for nourishment one part albuminous ele¬ 
ments to about seven parts carbonaceous 
elements. This is the right proportion. We 
can not live on albumin alone; a person 
would starve to death on the white of eggs. 
We have in wheat flour 10.8 per cent albu¬ 
minous element and 52.6 per cent carbo¬ 
naceous element,— almost one part albumi¬ 
nous to nearly seven parts carbonaceous, 
which is about right. In rice we have a 
little excess of carbonaceous element, but we 
can get along with that by eating more 
food containing elements which make adi¬ 
pose tissue. 

It is clear, then, that if one is to eat for 
strength, basing his eating upon the nutritive 
value of foods, he must choose grains and 
leguminous seeds. He will find in them the 
greatest nutritive value. 
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These results agree with what we find in 
nature and in the world at large. The strong 
and the hard* working people of the world 
are not “ beef eaters.’* But you may say 
that the English are beef eaters. It is the 
peasants, however, who are the hard-working 
people of England, and they do not eat beef, 
as a rule. It is the English lord who eats 
“the roast beef of old England;” but the 
man who does the hard work and raises beef 
for others to eat, does not eat much meat, 

I took pains to look into this matter a few 
years ago while in England. I went into 
the Black Country, where I saw women 
and children making brick. The women 
would carry great loads of it, and I saw a 
boy, ten or fourteen years old, with a mass 
of clay on his head. 1 watched him while 
at work, and saw the little fellow go up to 
the clay bed, plunge his hand into it, get a 
handful and throw it up to the wall, where 
it would stick. Then he would dive into the 
clay bed again and get another handful of 
clay and throw it up against the wall, and it 
would stick there. He kept doing this until 
there was a great mass of clay on the wall, 
sticking out into the air. He then made a 
hole through it with his fist, ran his arm into 
the hole, and pulled the entire mass on his 
head and walked off with it. When he had 
put it down, I asked him how much it would 
weigh. “ It’s almost as large as you are,” 
said I. “ Lift it and see,” said he. 1 lifted 
it, and it proved to be a good load. Then 
I put it on the scales, and it weighed exactly 
one hundred and fourteen pounds. That 
boy did not get a taste of meat oftener than 
once a week. 

The peasantry of England can not afford 
to eat beef. Why ?—When a man has to 
work hard a whole week to earn twenty 
shillings, and has a wife and half a dozen 
children to support, and has to pay twenty- 
five cents a pound for beefsteak, while he can 
get peas and beaus for three cents a pound, 
and oatmeal at the same rate, and each pound 
of either of these foods is worth three 
pounds of beef (thus making a pound of 
oatmeal worth seventy-five cents), he can 
not afford to eat meat. On Sundays they 
have a soup bone or something of that sort 


for dinner, but that is all the meat they get 
during the week. So it is not the working 
people, even in beef-eating England, that eat 
meat. 

When I was in Italy, I took a diligence 
and went out into the country, where I found 
the peasants living in their native way. One 
day I went from Naples into the country, and 
found an obscure place on the border of a 
lake. I took lunch with a little family living 
there, and found it very easy to make a 
hygienic meal. The food of the family was 
composed of beans, brown bread, eggs, 
macaroni, and a little fruit. That is what 
the people live on altogether, except occa¬ 
sionally a little fish. 

Let us look at the other phase of this sub¬ 
ject,— the digestibility of food. Articles of 
food may be exceedingly nourishing, yet at 
the same time have very little food value. 
The nutritive value of pork, for instance, is 6i 
per cent, but this does not necessarily repre¬ 
sent the food value of pork, because we must 
consider not only the nutritive value of an 
article of food, but also its digestibility, 
in order to arrive at its true food value ; and 
pork is very hard of digestion. It requires 
five hours and fifteen minutes for stomach 
digestion alone. Now let us take rice as a 
fair sample of grain foods. Its nutritive 
value is 87 per cent, and the time required 
for digestion is one hour,— great nutritive 
value, and quick digestion,— a rare combina¬ 
tion, just what is needed for high food value. 
There is a great deal of difference between 
one hour and five hours and fifteen minutes. 
Here is an article of food having a much 
higher nutritive value than pork, and yet it 
digests in an hour, and then leaves tlie stom¬ 
ach ; it passes into the small intestines, is- 
digested and absorbed, and goes immediately 
into the muscles, tissues, nerves, and blood,, 
where it can be useful. But pork is left stick¬ 
ing by the rib, up in the stomach, undergo¬ 
ing indigestion rather than digestion. Again, 
take roast duck, which requires four hours, 
and thirty minutes for digestion, and yet: 
has a nutritive value of only 26 per cent. 
Four hours are required for the digestion of 
lean beef. There is a difference of three 
hours in the time of the digestion of these 
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articles,— articles having a nutritive value 
of only one third that of rice, and yet requir¬ 
ing three times as long for digestion. 

The oyster has a nutritive value so small 
that it is hardly worth speaking of, only 14 
per cent, and yet it requires three hours and 
thirty minutes for digestion,— three times as 
long as is required for rice. 

Rice is so easily digested that it is ordi¬ 
narily termed “ light diet,” and yet this light 
diet is, after all, the most strengthening. 
So-called hearty food is simply food that is 
hard to digest. 

There is another fact which we must take 
into consideration in this direction, and that 
is the rapid increase of the human race, 
which is so great that the time must soon 
come when, as a rule, man must eat such 
food as he can get most easily and with the 
least expense. At the present rate at which 
the world is becoming populated, it will not 
be many centuries, perhaps not one century, 
before the great pasture lands of the West 
will all be occupied, and the pasture lands of 
other countries will be occupied for other pur¬ 
poses. At present England can not begin to 
produce beef enough for Englishmen to eat. 
It is raised in Canada, Ireland, and on our 
Western plains. England is even now draw¬ 
ing upon all the world for beef for its in¬ 
habitants. When America is populated as 
England is, where is England going to get 
her beef ? When North and South America 
cease to export beef, what are our English 
beef eaters going to do ? The time will 
come to America, just as it has come to 
England^ if the population continues to in¬ 


crease, when we shall have no beef to export. 
What will England do when other countries 
keep their beef at home for their own inhab¬ 
itants to eat ? By and by each of these 
countries will come to the same condition as 
that of England and China. China can not 
export any beef. J apan does not export any 
beef. These densely populated Asiatic coun¬ 
tries can not export food ; they can not raise 
this kind of food, for they have no room for it. 

M. de Lesseps, the successful constructor 
of the Suez Canal, and the unsuccessful 
projector of the Panama Canal, observed 
that the laborers upon the Suez Canal were 
vegetarians; they lived almost wholly upon 
barley bread. He observed that they could 
do hard work, and work which laborers who 
lived on meat could not do. He was thus 
led to look into the question, and the con¬ 
sequence was that he became a vegetarian. 
He published an article some time ago upon 
the subject, in which he stated how much 
land was necessary to produce a pound of 
corn at second hand ; that is, in the form of 
beef. He found that it required forty times 
as much land to produce corn in the second¬ 
hand form of beef as it does to support the 
man who lives on food at first hand. Very 
likely this estimate is somewhat exagger¬ 
ated, but there is a good deal in it. The 
consequence is that when a country becomes 
densely populated, it will Be necessary that 
the people of that country be largely vegeta¬ 
rians. 1 am quite confident that the bill of 
fare fifty years from now will be largely com¬ 
posed of fruits, grains, and nuts, and that 
meat will appear in a very small way indeed. 


A Sick House. 

A patient once called my attention to a 
peculiar spot on the ceiling of her parlor. 
She said: “ Doctor, I wish you would pre¬ 
scribe for this brown spot on the ceiling. It 
turns all kinds of colors—yellow, green, 
brown, sometimes almost black. What is 
the matter with it? I have papered over it 
two or three times, but the color comes 
through the paper, and keeps spreading.” 

I looked at it a moment, and then asked 
the lady to get her Bible and read the pre¬ 


scription given by Moses for a diseased 
house,— for leprosy. 

“Why,” she said, “you don’t mean to 
say that my house is diseased — that there 
is leprosy in it? ” 

“Yes,” I said, “1 do. The plague has 
broken out in your house,” and I looked 
serious about it, as if it were a very solemn 
matter; and so It was, for her daughter was 
sick, her son had been sick, and all the 
members of her family were more or less 
affected. 
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I asked the lady to read a little farther 
and see what was prescribed for such a 
house, which she did, to find the prescription 
that the walls should be scraped, and that if 
the house did not get well then, it should be 
torn down. 

A great many houses are sick because of 
the distilling process that is constantly going 
on in kitchen and laundry. The vapors are 
carried about the house and deposited on 
the walls. The plaster absorbs these vapors, 
that contain decomposable matter which 
affords an abundance of food for germs. 

In the time of Moses, if a house was 
infected, it was treated in the most radical 
manner. If an outbreak of leprosy appeared 
on the wall, the people had to move out, the 
plastering was torn off, and the rubbish 
was all taken aw^ay. It was not thrown into 
a neighbor’s back yard or emptied into the 
street or hauled off and dumped into a vacant 
lot; but it was taken entirely out of the city, 
and put where it could not infect any other 
house. Then the house was closed. People 
did not make haste to whitewash over the 
infected spot and tlien move in again. They 
did not put on fresh paper to cover it up, 
and then deceive themselves into thinking it 
was all right. They shut the house and left 
it alone. If after a specified time the lep¬ 
rosy-mold had broken out again on the wall, 
showing evidences that the infection was deep 
down, then the whole house was destroyed, 
and the bricks were all carried away. By 
this means houses were kept free from mold 
and germs. A house in such a condition 
that germs will readily develop in it is not 
fit to live in. 


The Terrors of Tuberculosis. 

A recent paper by Dr. Brush, on the “Pre¬ 
vention and Modern Treatment of Tubercu¬ 
losis,” published in the Brooklyn Medical 
Journal presents some extraordinary statis¬ 
tics, and emphasizes anew the magnitude 
and mortality of this dread disease. It is 
stated, for instance, that “every consump¬ 
tive patient expectorates between thirty and 
forty million tubercle bacilli daily, and that 
in the city of New York alone there are no 
fewer than fifteen thousand persons suffering 


from this disease; i, £*., that between 450,000,- 
000,000 and 600,000,000,000 bacilli are dis¬ 
seminated every twenty-four hours.” The 
writer proceeds to state that the word “ dis¬ 
seminate ” is used advisedly, since the ex¬ 
periments of Flugge and Goldie amply 
demonstrate this result of coughing. Indeed, 
the latter, by personal experiment, proved 
the truth of the assertion. Having washed 
his mouth with a culture of bacillus prodig- 
iosus, he coughed tw'elve times. Prej^ared 
plates were exposed in different parts of the 
room at the end of five, ten, and fifteen 
minutes each, and all the plates showed 
varying numbers of colonies, proving very 
conclusively that a single act of coughing 
might so infect a room in every part that 
cultures could be produced from the air. 
The editor adds that “ if all patients were as 
prolific in bacillus expectoration as was one 
of Dr. Nutall’s, quoted by Dr. Brush, whose 
sputum contained four billion, or one hun¬ 
dred times the highest we have supposed, 
the degree of dissemination would be corre¬ 
spondingly augmented. Minimize the danger 
of exposure to this source of infection as we 
may, it is in any event appalling.” 

Dr. Brush calls especial attention to infec¬ 
tion by food, particularly milk and meat, 
claiming on high authority that seventy-five 
per cent of the milk supply in New York City 
showed evidences of tuberculous infection. 
It is little wonder that the number of deaths 
from tuberculosis should reach eight thou¬ 
sand annually. The doctor strongly advo¬ 
cates the establishment of sanitoria for the 
treatment of incipient tubercular disease. 
Altogether, the paper is noteworthy, and 
should enlist the attention of the medical 
profession as being an admirable r6sum6 of 
this most vital question. 


A Medical Testimony in Favor of 
V egc t aria n is ni. 

One of our valued English exchanges, the 
Vegetarian Messenger^ published some months 
ago the following interesting testimony in 
favor of the influence of a vegetarian dietary 
in health and development:— 

“ A merchant aged thirty-one, living in 
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Damascus, applied for a life insurance policy. 
The company decided that as he was a vege¬ 
tarian, they would require the testimony of 
two doctors, instead of the usual single evi¬ 
dence, in proof of his fitness to share the 
benefits of insurance. Herr Schenck gladly 
consented to the requirements, and sub¬ 
mitted himself to the strict examination of 
the two physicians. The report ran thus : 

* Well-built physique, muscles like iron. 
The general state of nutrition is excellent 
since the adoption of the vegetarian diet. 
The body is sufficiently fat, strong, and well- 
nourished. Posture is erect and firm ; the 
movements are free ; the color of the skin 
fresh, ruddy; general appearance, healthy ; 
the color of the mucous membrane, red. 
The organs of sense are in splendid con¬ 
dition. The chest is well developed, broad, 
and arched. The condition of the applicant 
is in every respect perfect. ... His habits 
act very beneficially upon his condition and 
health.' Now, what are these habits? 
Herr Schenck is a fruitarian, and believes 
what he calls ‘ kitchen-vegetarianism ’ to be 
a mistake. Man should eat the fruits rip¬ 
ened in the rays of the sun, and eat them 
direct from that source. The doctors who 
conducted the examination were educated in 
different schools, Paris and Vienna, and were 
both utterly astounded at what honesty com¬ 
pelled them to say. But the apothecary in 
whose shop the interview took place was 
staunch. * 1 assure you,* he said, ‘ you have 
made a mistake; man. can not live without 
flesh food.*" 


The Chair. 

The chair bears an important relation to 
health, because many people sit in chairs for 
hours at a time. The average chair of to¬ 
day is well calculated to produce deformity. 
The straight-backed chairs of our grandfa¬ 
thers,— chairs that obliged their occupants to 
sit straight, that made them uncomfortable 
until they had taken a proper position,—were 
far better. 

One should never allow himself to fall into 
a completely relaxed position, either standing 
or sitting, but only when lying down. Upon 
muscular tone depends not only the correct 
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carriage of the body,— the correct adjust¬ 
ment of bones and skeleton,— but the cor¬ 
rect position of the internal organs as well. 
There are very few persons who have not 
some deformity caused by relaxed sitting 
or standing. The muscles are intended to 
act as stays and guides to hold the skeleton 
in proper poise, to keep the whole body in 
position. If we sit so that our bodies are 
completely relaxed, then we keep them in a 
deformed state for hours at a time; this ab¬ 
normal attitude results in our growing out of 
shape. Hence, instead of luxurious, soft, 
reclining, upholstered seats, we should use 
those of simple construction with straight 
backs. One or two “easy " chairs for grand¬ 
mother or an invalid may be needed, but all 
the rest should be constructed upon the sim¬ 
plest principles and with reference to health. 

All the chairs of a house should not be of 
the same height. It is just as important that 
a chair be of the right height for the person 
who is to occupy it, as that a crutch or a 
cane should be of the right length. It is as 
important that chairs be of the right shape 
as that clothes be made to fit the wearer. 
A chair is of the right height for a person 
when his hips touch the back of the chair 
while his feet come squarely to the floor. 
When the seat of the chair is too wide, the 
middle of the thigh strikes the seat, the calf 
of the leg strikes the lower rounds, and the 
hips are about an inch from the back of the 
chair. If one sits forward to rest his feet 
upon the floor, he holds himself at an angle, 
his chest drooping, so that he becomes flat 
chested, and the internal organs are crowded 
out of place. Hence the question of chairs 
is important, and should be studied from the 
standpoint of hygiene. 


To Soften Hard Water. 

Very hard water is objectionable not only 
on account of its injury to health, but on 
account of the great inconvenience and ex¬ 
pense which it involves through the waste of 
soap and the increased labor in using it for 
washing. There are several means of ren¬ 
dering water soft, or nearly so, based upon 
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the fact that lime and magnesia are insoluble 
in water unless it contains an excess of car¬ 
bonic acid. Hard water may be softened by 
adding soap until the lime and magnesia are 
neutralized, and then as much more as is 
needed for washing; but this is an expensive 
and troublesome mode. A better way is 
boiling for half an hour. This expels the 
carbonic acid, and causes the lime to settle 
in a chalky deposit on the containing vessel. 

It is this which occasions the troublesome 
incrustations in steam boilers and the chalky 
deposits in teakettles in which hard water is 
used. A more commonly employed method 
is the use of washing soda. The cheapest and 
best method, when large quantities of water 
are to be used, is to employ quicklime. For 
tolerably hard water, add one gallon of 
freshly made limewater to tw'enty gallons of 
the hard water, and allow it to settle from 
twelve to twenty-four hours. A few experi¬ 
ments in testing the water after the addition 
of the limewater will suffice to determine the 
amount to be added to any particular water 
to secure the best results. 

It should be remarked that the hardness 
due to the presence of gypsum or sulphate 
of lime in the water can not be remedied by 
the method last described. The only remedy 
is the use of washing soda or carbonate of 
soda or distillation. A water which produces 
a chalky deposit in the teakettle will be 
benefited by the lime process. 


The Bill of Fare and the Doctor. 

French physicians, it is said, used to em¬ 
brace the cooks. They did this as if to say, 
“You are my best friend. If it were not 
for you, I should have no occupation.” 

One of these physicians, after having 
practiced medicine for ten or fifteen years, 
had occasion to be absent from the country 
a while, and as he was going away he called 
upon the cook of a certain nobleman, and said 
to him, “ I owe to you all that I am worth. 
I have made most of my fortune in your 
master’s family, and here is a present for 
you; ” and he made him a present of fifty 
guineas, in return for his good services to him 


in furnishing him with patients. So you see 
there is a very close relation between the bill 
of tare and the doctor. Bad diet will pro¬ 
duce bad blood, and bad blood makes a bad 
stomach ; again, a bad stomach makes bad 
blood, and bad blood makes bad nen^es, and 
bad nerves affect every organ of the body. 
Bad blood makes bad tissue of every sort, 
and so more and more disorder enters the 
whole economy of the body, and disorder 
reigns everywhere in the system. 


House Plants in Slceping roonis. 

The supposition that house plants are in¬ 
jurious in chambers and sick-rooms is a 
popular error. It is commonly believed that 
plants draw the vitality of the patient, or 
poison the atmosphere in some way. This 
is wholly a mistake, if we except a few of the 
more strongly scented plants, which emit 
a somewhat poisonous odor, or one which 
might in some cases be unpleasant to a nerv¬ 
ous patient. Plants can not draw vitality 
from animals; indeed, they are the one great 
means which makes hun)an life possible, for 
if they did not purify the air, all animals 
would quickly perish. 

Plants inhale carbon dioxide during the 
day, and exhale oxygen. During the night 
they inhale carbon dioxide the same as in the 
daytime, but exhale a part of it again, along 
with the oxygen. They purify the air, then, 
more during the day, but less during the 
night. 


Night Air, 

A general prejudice, much of which is 
unfounded, exists in the world against night 
air. There is only one kind of air in the 
night, and that is night air. The air in the 
house is night air as much as is that out of 
doors. All the air we breathe comes from 
the outside. If the windows and doors are 
shut, it crowds through the chinks and cracks. 
It matters very little, then, whether we 
breathe night air indoors or out of doors, 
except that in the latter case it is rather 
purer. In many localities night air is purer 
than day air. 
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Foods. — Mrs. J. 13. M., Michigan: “ i. Are 
beans and peas classed as vegetables or grains ? 

2. Can they be eaten with fruit ? 3. Will a long- 

continued use of improperly cooked foods injure the 
health of one with good digestion ? 4. Will fruits, 

grains, and nuts sustain one perfectly without vege¬ 
tables ? 5. Should tomatoes be eaten with fruit or 

vegetables ? 6. Is it possible to discard butter and 

flesh-meats with impunity, and not substitute nut 
products ? 7. Can one eat dairy butter without 

injury ? 8. Are small quantities of milk and sugar 

detrimental to health ? ” 

Aus. — I. Fruits. 

2. Yes, if deprived of their skins. 

3. Most certainly. 

4. Admirably. 

5. Tomatoes are a fruit. 

6. Milk, cream, or eggs may be used as a substi¬ 
tute for flesh meats and butter, but nuts are much 
more w'holesome as a substitute. 

7. Dairy butter is by no means an entirely whole¬ 
some article of food. Being a separated fat, it is 
not easy of digestion, and always contains germs in 
great quantities. 

8. Cane-sugar is often productive of indigestion. 
When milk and sugar are taken together, the evils 
are intensified. The less one uses of either, the 
better for perfect health. 


Trichins—Impure Water —Meat Eating 
— Beans — Peas Gluten — Complexion. — 
“ A ’* is troubled about the following questions: “ i. 
Can one take trichinee from eating ordinary crackers 
shortened with lard? 2. What would you do if you 
were offered a glass of muddy or otherwise impure 
water? 3. What is it that rises in the skum of 
beans? 4. Is it hurtful to eat it? 5. Which is the . 
more nutritious — green or yellow peas? 6. How 
do you account for one’s being able to digest peas 
and not beans? 7. Would you recommend the 
eating of gluten dry? 8. What causes one’s skin 
to turn dark brown with white spots, the brown 
working all over the surface, and the white spots 
gradually replacing the brown until the complexion 
is clear? This is frequently repeated.” 

Ans. — I. No. 

2. Decline to swallow it, most certainly. 

3. Coagulated albumen. 

4. No. 

5. They are practically equal. 

6. Peas are generally somewhat more easily 
digested than beans. 

7. Yes. 

8. General constitutional disorder. The liver is 
commonly disturbed, also the digestion. Out-of- 
door life, a neutral bath at bedtime for one hour 
(92® to 95°), a cold friction bath every morning. 


with a strict fruit, grain, and nut dietary, will be 
found helpful. 


Olives — Pepper. — An old subscriber in Cali¬ 
fornia asks: ”1. Can you give a brief history of 
the olive and its oil? 2. What is the remedial and 
nutritive value of the olive? 3. Please state your 
opinion of the use of cayenne pepper as an aid to 
digestion and good health. 4. What do you think 
of the argument that the Mexicans are long lived 
because they eat so much pepper? ” 

Am .— I. In a future number of Good Health 
we will give this subject proper attention. 

2. The olive is a valuable and wholesome source 
of fat, when allowed to ripen. The ripe olive is 
brown in color, and when properly prepared, is 
wholesome and pleasant in flavor. When chewed, 
it forms a delicious creamy paste in the mouth. 
Unfortunately, the ripe olive is not yet to be found 
to any extent in Eastern markets. It is largely 
used in California, and is the only way in which 
the olive is eaten by the natives of Egypt, Greece, 
and other Oriental countries. 

3. It is exceedingly harmful. 

4. The Mexicans are not long lived, and every 
one who eats pepper is injured by it, as the writer 
knows by personal observation. A very large pro¬ 
portion of the adult population of those portions of 
Mexico where the pepper is eaten freely are sufferers 
from chronic gastric catarrh. It is well known in 
Mexico that the use of pepper is wholly injurious. 


Food Fried in Nut Fat. — L. A. F., Washing¬ 
ton, asks if food is rendered indigestible by frying 
in fat obtained from nuts. 

Ans. — Yes, the same as any other fat. 


Literature on Fruit and Vegetables — Sul¬ 
phur and Iron in Vegetables. — Mrs. L. L. L., 
Wisconsin, asks (i) if we have any book treating of 
fruits and vegetables; also (2) what vegetables 
have the most sulphur, and which the most iron. 

Am .— I. The book desired is yet to be written. 
Most valuable information is to be found in the 
back numbers of Good Health. 

2. Strawberries contain more iron than any other 
fruit in proportion to the amount of dry substance. 
The greatest amount of sulphur is to be found in 
foods containing the most albumin, as sulphur is 
one of the constituents of albumin. 


Headache — Sleep. — A reader asks: “ i. 
What causes severe continuous headache in a 
young lady of temperate habits, and who is appar- 
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€ntly well? There is a sore spot between the 
shoulders. Her face is Hushed, and her disposition 
irritable. 2. Is it a bad habit to take a nap every 
afternoijn? 3. Does it ever lead to chronic ail¬ 
ments ? ” 

Aiis .— I. The headache is doubtless due to some 
disorder of digestion affecting the solar ple.xus. 
Prolapse of the intestines due to constriction of 
4he waist may be the cause. 

2. The best time for a nap during the day is 
before dinner. 

3. Sleeping immediately after dinner is a bad 
practice. 

Diabetes. — Mrs. C. E., California, asks what 
ihe treatment is for diabetes. 

Ans .— The cold friction bath every morning 
^see page 211, April No.), gentle out-of-door ex¬ 
ercise daily; a diet free from sugar, and the avoid¬ 
ance of starchy foods, particularly moist starchy 
preparations, such as mushes. Zwieback and gra- 
nose cakes may be eaten sparingly. Nuttolene 
and nuts in their natural state are especially in¬ 
dicated. 


Diet for Bright’s Disease.— J. G. W., Penn 
sylvania: ** What foods would you advise for one 
troubled with Bright’s disease and constipation? I 
need especially fat- and blood making foods.” 

Ans ^—A diet of fruits, grains, and nuts. Meats 
must be avoided. Also tea and coffee and all 
indigestibles. Malted nuts, malt honey, granuts, 
granose, granola, etc., are especially to be com¬ 
mended. 

Codfish — Cheese. —E. S., Illinois: “i. Is 
-codfish healthful? 2. Is fresh cheese really fer¬ 
mented milk and unfit to use? ” 

Ans. — I. No; it is difficult of digestion, besides 
being the flesh of a dead animal. 

2. Yes; in cheese the milk is not only fermented, 
but decayed. This is why it is inhabited by mag¬ 
gots, or “skippers,” cheese mites, and other 
scavengers. 


Linen vs. Woolen Underwear* —O. S. K., 

Pennsylvania: “ Do you think it advisable for one 
subject to quinsy and who has w'orn linen under¬ 
wear for eighteen years, to wear woolen? I perspire 
very freely.” 

Ans .— Linen underwear is preferable to w'oolen. 
The woolen underwear may be worn over the linen 
for warmth, if necessary. 


Still — Peas. — L. A. S., Ohio: “i. Do you 
recommend any still for purifying water? 2. What 
is the food value of peas? 3. Are they difficult of 
digestion? ” 

Afts .— I. Any still w'hich will distill will answ’er 
the purpose. 


2. From twenty-eight to thirty-four per^ cent. 
3* No. 


Sweet Potatoes and Rheumatism R. W. 
A., Illinois: “ For a long time, on reasonable 
grounds, 1 have believed that a sweet-potato diet in 
this northern climate lends to produce rheumatism. 
What is your opinion of the matter ? ” 

Ans ,— Anything which produces indigestion has 
a tendency to produce rheumatism. Sweet potatoes 
are a w'holesome food, if well digested. 


Artificial Teeth. — H. B., Kansas, asks w'hat 
sort of teeth are best for toothless patients, to 
insure proper mastication. 

Ans .— Any of the materials commonly used for 
artificial teeth are w'holesome. Some are more 
durable than others. Granose can be well masti¬ 
cated, even by toothless persons, 


Cancer. — J. J,, South Dakota, says: ” In the 
November (1897) number of Good Health, you 
say that delicient vitality, owing to intermarriage 
and malnutrition, is a great predisposing cause of 
cancer. Please explain what is meant by ‘ deficient 
vitality, owing to intermarriage.’ ” 

Ans. — The intermarriage of healthy and un¬ 
healthy persons, also the marriage of near relatives. 


Roasting Nuts.— S. J. S., Dakota, “ If nuts 
roasted in the ordinary way are indigestible, should 
they be roasted by steam or by fire? Should nuts 
change color in roasting? ” 

Ans .— Nuts may be cooked by long boiling. 
Roasting is highly injurious. If cooked at a tem¬ 
perature much above the boiling point, the color 
w ill slightly change. The slight change does not 
impair digestibility. 


Sciatica. — W. N., Oregon, asks what treatment 
w'ill cure sciatica in a woman sixty years old. 

Ans .— Rest in bed; fomentations for half an 
hour twice daily, followed by a cold towel applied 
and covered warmly with oiled covering outside. 
Electricity and massage are also beneficial. 


Indigestion — Fruit — flilk — Junket — 
Tomatoes — Bitters — Exercise. — M. H., 
New Zealand: “i. A young man of twenty is 
troubled with coated tongue and indigestion. He 
observes the health principles, supplying the health 
foods l)y vegetables, fruit, and zw'ieback. Will this 
diet effect a cure, or should he use health foods? 
2. Is it better to put a little soda or a quantity of 
sugar in acid fruits for persons who dislike stewed 
acid fruits? 3. Is it injurious to swallow beeswax 
when eating honey? 4. Do cooked and raw' fruits 
disagree when taken at the same meal? 5. Should 
milk or dishes made W'ith milk be eaten with vege¬ 
tables? 6. Is junket a healthful dish, provided the 
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milk is scalded? 7. Do you advise the health foods 
for a child of three, or what other diet would be 
healthful? 8. Is milk bad for such a child? 9. Is 
the tomato a fruit? and not to be eaten with vege¬ 
tables? 10. Do you consider bitters wholesome or 
necessary to take? ii. Are two meals a day suffi¬ 
cient for a hard-working man? When should they 
be taken? 12. Is bicycling a healthful exercise 
when indulged in moderately? 13. Are the skins 
of plums, peaches, tomatoes, etc., harmful when 
cooked? 14. Do potato and milk pudding make 
a good dinner for a child of two years? 15. If the 
acid of the tomato repeats itself several hours after 
eating it, does it indicate that it disagrees with 
one? ” 

Ans .— I. Avoid milk and use health foods, 
especially the predigested cereals. 

2. It is better to mix sweet and sour fruits. 

3. Yes, beeswax is indigestible. 

4. No. 

5. Persons with dilated stomachs or hyperpepsia 
must avoid such combinations. 

6. It is preferable to use raw milk in the ordinary 
form. 

7. The Battle Creek Sanitarium Health Foods 
are just the thing for such a child. 

8. Cow’s milk is not the most wholesome food 
for a child. 

9. Yes. Combinations of fruits and vegetables 
are not unwholesome for persons with ordinarily 
good digestion. 

10. So-called “bitters” are not permanently 
beneficial, and their use is wholly unnecessary. 

11. Yes. Eight and three are perhaps the best 
hours. 

12. Yes. 

13. They are not especially harmful to persons 
with ordinarily good digestion, but persons who 
have dilated stomachs or gastric catarrh must avoid 
them. 

14. Milk and potatoes are not the best food for 
a child. 

15. Yes. 


Foods — Milk.— A reader asks: “ i. Are to¬ 
matoes, asparagus, spinach, dates, pop-corn, and 
lemons wholesome? 2. Are young spring onions 
wholesome? 3. Is the clear juice of lemons harm¬ 
ful? 4. Is the sweet potato more wholesome than 
the Irish? 5. Is milk diluted with one-tenth part 
of water and heated to 212° more easily assimilated 
than pure milk? 6. Is Pasteurized milk constipat- 
ing? 7. Are the crackers made by the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium constipating? 8. Why are nut 
oils poisonous? ” 

Ans ,— I. Yes. 

2. Onions are not a very wholesome vegetable, 
but if cooked- long enough to remove the onion 
flavor, they may be rendered comparatively whole¬ 
some. 


3. Pure lemon juice may be taken to excess. 

4. No. 

5. Yes. 

6. Milk is not in itself constipating, but being a 
food which is completely absorbed, it leaves no 
residue, hence produces a tendency to inactivity of 
the bowels. 

7. No. 

8. They arc not, unless they become rancid. 


Taking Cold — Inflamed Eyelids — Oil for 
Facial Massage. — “ M,” California, says that 
after a year’s observance of health reform in every 
phase, she takes cold very easily. A sore spot in 
her throat, the result of diphtheria some years ago, 
may have some influence, i. Is there any remedy 
for colds in general and the sore throat in particu¬ 
lar? 2. What should be done for inflamed eye¬ 
lids, slightly granulated? 3. What oil is best for 
facial massage? 

Ahs. — I. Build up the resistance of the body by 
the cold friction bath taken daily, followed by oil 
rubbing, and by a dietary which will promote the 
development of fat and blood. 

2. Bathe the eyes in hot water for five minutes 
three times a day. A few drops of a saturated 
solution of boracic acid may be employed several 
times a day with advantage. Consult a good 
oculist. 

3. Any vegetable oil. 


Gastritis. — J. I. S., Virginia: “ Can atonic 
gastritis be cured? 2. What will relieve hypera¬ 
cidity?” 

Ans .— I. Yes. 

2. The cause of the hyperacidity must be sought. 
If due to excess of hydrochloric acid, a little bicar¬ 
bonate of soda may be used for temporary relief. 
If the cause^of the excessive secretion is an irrita¬ 
tion of the sympathetic nerves, it may be relieved 
by suitable measures, as the fomentation, or the 
moist abdominal bandage worn at night. It may 
be found necessary to cleanse the stomach by means 
of gastric lavage. 

Peanuts. — F. E. P., Michigan, asks why we 
recommend stewed instead of roasted peanuts to 
make peanut butter. 

Ans .— The process of roasting nuts renders them 
indigestible. 

Weakness and Nervousness. — H. W., Illi¬ 
nois : “ After exerting myself in any way, I am 
nervous, restless, and weak ; sleep is fitful. The 
muscles from my spine to my heels feel as if they 
were stretched. What is the cause and cure?” 

Ans. — This condition results from neurasthenia, 
and is most likely due to indigestion or autointoxi¬ 
cation. Your cose should be looked after by a 
competent physician. 
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Clgarette5 — Morphine.— One who has 

smoked cigarettes for seven years finds his heart 
and lungs greatly affected, i. Can they be re¬ 
stored to health? 2. Can one who has used 
morphine for ten years return to his normal 
condition again ? 

Ans ,— X. Yes, probably. They can not be made 
as strong and sound as originally, but can be won¬ 
derfully improved. 

2. Yes. 


Curvature of the Spine.— Mrs. J. W. T., 
Michigan, asks how to treat her daughter, nineteen 
years old, for spinal curvature. 

Ans .— A competent specialist must be consulted. 
The proper thing would be to place the patient in 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium or one of its branches 
for thorough training. 


Pierce’s Medical Discovery — Oatmeal— 
Bromose — Sulphur Smoke.— Mrs. E. A., 
Michigan: “i. Do you recommend Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery? 2. Will oatmeal cooked 
for four or five hours and eaten alone hurt a child 
ten months old ? 3. Are peanuts cooked eight or 

ten hours and used as butter for a child of that age 
injurious ? 4. How many bromose tablets should 

be given daily to such a child ? 5. Is sulphur 

smoke injurious to the lungs ?” 

Ans .— I. Most certainly not. 

2. Such a diet will be likely to produce indiges¬ 
tion and dilatation of the stomach. Malted nuts, 
Sanitarium Infant Food, granose flakes, or bread 
toasted brown and ground fine, and made into a 
gruel, should be used instead. 

3. No, provided the peanuts are not roasted. 

4. Six to twelve. 

5. Yes. 


Distilled Water-Stomach Trouble.—A. 

Y., Minne.sota, asks, “ i. Is distilled water harmful? 

2. Is soft water brought to the boiling point better ? 

3. What causes a smarting sensation over the abdo¬ 
men after dinner ? There is gas in the bowels. 

4. What should be the diet?” 

Ans .— I. No. 

2. No, but it is just as good. 

3. Irritability of the stomach, probably dilatation 
of the stomach and colon. 

4 . A dry dietary consisting of granuts, granose, 
granut, zwieback, and nut products, such as malted 
nuts, nuttolene, and fruits. 


Nervous Dyspepsia. — J. R., New Jersey: 
“ My trouble is nervous dyspepsia. My feet are 
always cold, the right one being colder than the 
left. I. Please state the cause. 2. Which are best 
for a weak stomach — Turkish or Persian dates ? 

3. Do apples and oranges agree ? ” 


Ans .— I. The correspondent should give further 
information respecting his dietary. A detailed ac¬ 
count of the articles eaten should be given. The 
use of milk is often responsible for a coated tongue 
when meat is discarded. 

2. The best dates are those from Tunis. 

3. Yes. " 


Osteopathy. — G. W. A., Indiana, asks what 
we think of osteopathy as taught and practiced at 
Kirksville, Mo. 

Ans .— So-called osteopathy is a form of massage 
and manual Swedish movements, under another 
name. 


Honey — flineral Waters — Cold Feet — 
Ambrosia — Curvature of the Spine — Sugar 
of nilk—Olive-oil.— Mrs. E. H., California: 
**i. Is honey healthful? 2. Are mineral waters 
charged with carbonic acid gas injurious ? 3. What 
will cure cold feet in a child of eight ? 4. Does 
not hot vapor treatment for the throat and lungs 
render one susceptible to colds ? 5. Is ambrosia 

good for a child of eight ? 6. Are X-rays an abso¬ 

lute proof in supposed curvature of the spine ? 
7. Is sugar of milk injurious ? 8. Is there any 

objection to using olive-oil ? 9. When should it be 
taken ?” 

Ans. — I. It is on the whole more healthful than 
cane sugar, but is liable to contain substances which 
are more or less injurious, such as the volatile oils 
absorbed from flowers, which are usually more or 
less poisonous, germs, fragments of dust, and filth 
of various sorts with which the bees come in con¬ 
tact. 

2. The alkaline salts usually found present in 
mineral waters are generally dangerous when used 
for a long time. The carbonic acid gas is entirely 
wholesome. 

3. Bathing with cold water and rubbing vigor¬ 
ously twice a day. 

4. Yes, unless the system is fortified by daily 
cold bathing. 

5. Yes. 

6. An examination of this sort is not necessary to 
discover the presence of curvature of the spine, but 
would certainly show any curvature if present. 

7. Sugar of milk is a food, and is wholesome in 
moderate quantities. 

8. Olive-oil, being an unemulsified fat, when 
taken into the stomach in the ordinary state is very 
likely to interfere with the digestion of albumins 
and starch. 

9. Ripe olives arc a wholesome food, but the use 
of olive-oil in its ordinary state is a practice to be 
condemned. 
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Distended Bowels. —M. G. M., Illinois: “ i. Is 
a bloated feeling in the bowels a sign of irritation 
and congestion ? 2. What effect do vegetable oils 

have on the stomach and bowels; for instance, olive- 
oil and linseed-oil ? 3. Do you advise such prep¬ 

arations in case of stomach and bowel troubles ? 
4. Are all sweets digested in the bowels ? 5. Will 

wearing a moist abdominal bandage cause a dis¬ 
tended feeling in the bowels?*’ > 

Ans. — I. Not necessarily. 

2. Olive oil is likely to disturb the digestion, and 
linseed-oil is still more objectionable. 

3. The writer does not find occasion to prescribe 
these remedies. 

4. The digestion of sugar is completed by the 
mucous membrane of the intestine during absorp¬ 
tion. 

5. This effect is possible, but not usual. 


Nut Foods — Cod-liver OIL— F. A. C., 
North Dakota : “1. Please tell me how to prepare 
nut foods for table use. 2. Is cod-liver oil good to 
increase flesh ? ” 

Ans .— 1. Cook the nuts the same as beans, but 
for a longer time. The skins should be first removed 
by blanching. The nuts may be blanched by dry¬ 
ing, not roasting, then removing the skins by means 
of a proper blanching machine, or by means of 
rubbing in a coarse sack, then blowing out the skins 
or dropping the nuts from a height of a few feet 
when exposed out of doors to a good breeze. The 
use of roasted nuts should be avoided, as they are 
digested with difficulty, and are likely to produce 
various forms of indigestion. 

2. Fat foods of all kinds tend to increase the 
store of fat in the body. 


Teeth. — H. L. R., Washington, says that his 
little daughter, aged ten, has very poor teeth, and 
asks what diet will tend to preserve them. 

Ans .—A diet consisting of fruits, grains, and 
nuts, especially dry foods, avoiding liquids. The 
most important thing is to improve the child's gen¬ 
eral health by building up its resistance. A daily 
cold bath followed by rubbing and a simple nutri¬ 
tious dietary are the measures of first importance. 


Abdominal Bandage — Liver Patches. — 

P. J. D., Wisconsin, asks: “ i. How long, how 
wide, and of what material should the abdominal 
bandage be made ? 2. How should it be applied 

for stomach and liver trouble ? 3. Is the hot-waler 

bag a good substitute for fomentations? Being a 
traveler, it is impossible for me to use the latter. I 
am a * hypo.’ 4. Can both bag and bandage be 
used every night to advantage? and how long will 
such treatment be required, with careful diet, to 
effect a cure ? 5. My wife has large liver patches 

on her back. Please state a remedy.” 


Ans .— I. Eight to twelve inches in width, long 
enough to go once and a half around the body; 
use linen toweling. 

2. A fomentation should be applied over the 
stomach and liver, then a linen bandage wrung out 
of cold w'ater. Over this a flannel bandage should 
be applied. The length of the flannel bandage 
should be sufficient to reach at least twice around 
the body. Its width should be two inches greater 
than that of the linen bandage. The linen band¬ 
age should overlap in front so as to bring two thick¬ 
nesses over the stomach and liver. Woolen blanket 
material is better than ordinary flannel. 

3. The hot-water bag will answer the purpose 
in cases in which it is not necessary to apply the 
bandage over more than a small area. 

4. Yes. It may be necessary to continue the 
treatment for several months. Such measures as 
the cold morning towel bath should be employed. 

5. The moist abdominal bandage will be bene¬ 
ficial, also the daily cold bath. Possibly the patches 
may be due to a parasitic variety of skin disease. 
Should this cause be present, some germicidal oint¬ 
ment, as sulphur ointment, may be necessary. 


Recipe for Preserving Fruit without Cook¬ 
ing or Sealing — Eczema — Cucumbers — 
Onions — Breathing.— Mrs. C. B., Texas : ”1. 
A formula much recommended here for canning 
fruit without cooking or sealing, consists in smoking 
the fruit for one hour with a mixture of .sulphur and 
pulverized charcoal. Is it safe ? 2. What is the 

best treatment for eczema ? 3. Are cucumbers fit to 

eat ? 4. Are onions healthful ? 5. Should one 

breathe through the mouth when sleeping ? If not, 
what will prevent it ? ” ^ 

Ans. — I. This method can not be considered 
exactly dangerous, but it greatly deteriorates the 
flavor of the fruit, and unless the fruit is cooked 
for a sufficient length of time, w'hen prepared for 
use, to drive off the sulphurous acid, it will prove 
more or less damaging. On the whole, the method 
is to be vigorously condemned. 

2. The most important thing is to improve the 
general health, and especially the digestion. The 
stomach is usually dilated, and the system filled 
with poisonous substances as the result. Frequently 
the application of ointments, such as zinc ointment, 
is valuable in addition. 

3. Cucumbers are not particularly unwholesome, 
if cooked, but have no nutritive value. A fresh, 
crisp cucumber is quite digestible, but if toughened 
by the addition of salt and vinegar, becomes very 
unwholesome. 

4. The onion has little nutritive value, and is an 
irritating and on the whole an objectionable food. 

5. No. Covering the mouth is the only remedy. 






LITERARY NOTICES. 


Scribner’s Magazine for April is beautiful 
with its brilliant colored cover and its wealth of 
illustrations. Miss Tarbell’s article on * * The Charm 
of Paris,” and “ Tommy and Grizel ” are distinct¬ 
ive features for the lover of literature. Ernest 
Seton-Thompson describes the life and adventures 
of “The Kangaroo Rat,” illustrating the article 
with his own effective sketches. H. J. Whigham’s 
article on the battle of Magersfonlein appears 
richly illustrated with photographs which were 
developed, printed, and engraved thousands of 
miles from the battlefield. Mr. Whigham will 
know nothing of his results until at some future 
day he picks up a copy of the magazine. He 
simply knows that he snapped a camera in the 
direction of the fighting, and inclosed the films 
in a tin box. Theodore Roosevelt describes the 
last campaigns of Cromwell,— those against the 
Irish and the Scotch. ” From now until his death 
there never appeared in England a foe that it was 
necessary for him to meet in person.” Governor 
Roosevelt’s monograph will continue through two 
more numbers, and will have to do with the civic 
side of Cromw’ell’s career. 


The colored frontispiece of flcClure’s flaga- 
zlne for April shows the site of Bethsaida on 
the Lake of Galilee. Other attractive colored 
illustrations are, ” A Door Yard in Nazareth,” and 
”A Village of the Shepherds near Bethlehem.” 
This number of “The Life of the Master,” by the 
Reverend John Watson, D. D., treats of “Jesus’ 
Ministry at Capernaum,— His Rejection by Naza¬ 
reth.” 

“In Front of the Stampede” is a powerful 
short story by Alvah Milton Kerr. “A Manufac¬ 
turer of History,” by Charles Warren, and “ Within 
an Ace of the End of the World,” by Robert Barr, 
are original and striking in quite different ways. 


The Forum for April contains an article by Dr. 
William P. Munn, entitled “ A Tuberculosis Quar¬ 
antine not Practicable,” in which we find the fol¬ 
lowing:— 

“ When every sufferer from tuberculosis becomes 
convinced that his own expectoration is the medium 
through which infection is conveyed, and that he 
must so dispose of it that it can not dry and be 
blow’n about to be inhaled by others, the first 
important victory will have been won. And when 
the public fully comprehends that fact, and acts 
accordingly, it will realize that the consumptive who 
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exercises this sanitary precaution is no longer a source 
of very great danger to his fellow roan. Further¬ 
more, when the public has reached that point, it 
will also l)e ready to insist upon the proper inspec¬ 
tion of meat, milk, and dairy cattle, in order to 
prevent the communication of tuberculosis through 
infected food. The results of a successful propa¬ 
ganda upon these lines will be to diminish to a 
very great extent the number of cases of a disease 
which causes more deaths than any other.” 


“ The present open-door policy for marriage in 
America can not exist much longer,” writes Edward 
Bok In the April Ladles’ Home Journal. “ The 
question must be met, and it should be met 
squarely. Any discussion of divorce is untimely: 
it is futile at the moment. It is grappling with 
the question at the wrong end. Whether divorce 
is right or wrong; whether there should be divorce 
at all, and on what grounds a decree of divorce 
should be granted,— these are not the pressing 
questions of the hour. The whole matter of 
divorce does not begin to stand in such urgent need 
of discussion os does the question of the laws of 
marriage. When we adjust marriage as we should 
adjust it, then we can give our attention to divorce. 
And then we shall find that in adjusting the one we 
shall have come pretty close to the wisest and best 
adjustment of the other. The practical solution of 
both, in short, lies in the proper adjustment and 
rigid enforcement of laws which shall make mar¬ 
riage more difficult of accomplishment.” 


All w'ho are interested in the training of boys 
and girls will find something to think about in the 
series of articles in Werner’s Magazine on 
“Graded Physical Exercises,” by Bertha Louise 
Colburn. The introduction, w'hich appears in the 
April number, treats of the enfeebling tendency of 
modern school life, and the kind of physical train¬ 
ing which will best counteract this tendency. 


Mr. W. R. Moody, who has in his possession all 
of his father’s papers, and is preparing a very com¬ 
plete life of the great preacher, has consented to 
write especially for the Saturday Evening Post 
a series of anecdotal papers on his father’s life 
and work, profusely illustrated with hitherto un 
published photographs. The first of these papers, 
entitled “Moody as Boy and Business Mm,” 
appeared in the April 7 number. 
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A WORD ABOUT FLOWER QROWINQ. 

BY EBEN E» REXFURD. 

Who was il that said, “Gardeningis the most re¬ 
fining and elevating employment in which we can 
engage”? We forget the name of the man who 
said it, but the truth of what he said every one who 
has had any experience in flower growing must 
readily admit. Every flower is a preacher and a 
teacher. It preaches the sermon of beauty, and it 
teaches the lesson of nature, and its sermons and 
lessons are never dull and dry. It becomes a 
friend by whose companionship we are made better> 
because it can never be anything but pure and up¬ 
lifting. 

Martin Luther said that a flower in the window 
is strong enough to keep the devil outside, and in 
saying this he uttered a truth that we never fully 
understand until we have made friends of the flow¬ 
ers and learn their power for good. Henry Ward 
Beecher said, ♦* Blessed be the person who really 
loves flowers, loves them for their own sakes, for 
their beauty, their associations, the joy they have 
given, and always will give. The flower-lovers are 
blessed of God.” 


The woman who wears herself out over the af¬ 
fairs of the household may feel that she has no time 
to devote to flower growing. Often she feels that 
she has not strength for the task, but she will find 
in undertaking it that she can contrive to make 
time for it, and before long she will realize that 
health is growing with the plants she tends. The 
housed-up woman needs something to coax her out 
into the fresh air, and take her mind off the work 
and worry of her daily household duties. In no- 
other way can she find such rest, such relief, such 
complete relaxation, as in gardening. 

There is a pleasure in growing flowers that can 
not be explained in a way to be fully understood by 
those who have never attempted it. The fascina¬ 
tion of it is not to be written down in words, for 
they are cold, colorless things for many purposes, 
and this is one of them. But there is a charm, a. 
delight, in flower growing that is not far behind 
that which the creator of a beautiful poem feels. 
We do not create the flower, but we control, to a 
great degree, and assist in, its development. Those 
who become amateur gardeners soon find their great¬ 
est pleasure in a garden. In winter time they are 




A non-poisonous antiseptic mouth wash, 

one that can be safely left on the bath-room stand, is Listerine. Com¬ 
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always looking forward to the time when they can 
get out among *Mhe green things growing *’ again, 
and the song of the first spring robin is welcomed 
by them more because of its prophecy of coming 
flowers than for its music. 

“1 seem to l)e holding my breath all winter,*’ 
said a woman not long ago. “ I only draw a full, 
free breath when I get into my garden. You would 
not wonder at my feeling so if you knew what that 
garden has been to me. It has made a new woman 
of me. It has been a sanitarium in which lost 
health was regained. 1 love it so well that I do 
not care for a trip to the seashore or the mountains; 
I prefer to stay among my flowers. We are such 
friends that I fancy they would pine for me if I 
were away. I know I should be homesick for them. 
Mere sentiment, you say? Ask other women who 
grow flowers what they think about it, and they will 
agree with me.” 

We are led to say these things about gardening 
as a restful, health-giving occupation because of 
the very liberal offer we are now making in con¬ 
nection with the publishers of How to Groto Flow- 
ers. Half a dozen choice ever-blooming roses are 
offered with a year’s subscription to their magazine 
on terms set forth elsewhere in this issue. The 
liberality of this offer will be understood when a 
consultation of the florists' catalogues shows that 
the roses alone would cost more than plants, maga¬ 
zine, and our paper under this offer. Here is a 
grand chance for every woman who would like to 
engage in gardening. 

Of all flowers the rose is most beautiful, most 
fragrant, in every way most delightful, and this 
offt r makes it possible for oneto have lovely roses 
from June to November. A woman will take more 
pleasure in giving to her friends a rose of her own 
growing than she would in giving them a dozen 
bought from the florist. This is one of the oppor¬ 
tunities of a lifetime to begin gardening under most 
favorable conditions. And with the roses comes a 
magazine whose special mission it is to tell the lover 
of flowers how to grow them. Think of it! Twelve 
times a year it will come to you, and every number 
be redolent with the breath of the flowers it tells 
about. 

The next best thing to having flowers of your 
own is to read about those of others, and with this 
pleasure is combined profit, if you read /fow to 
Grow Flowers^ because everything in it is prac¬ 
tical. It aims to tell the why’s and wherefore’s of 
plant growing, out and indoors, to give the A, B, C 
of it in such a manner that the beginner can receive 
benefit from it, as well as the amateur of some ex¬ 
perience. Its contributors are men and women who 
have made a success of flower growing, and what 


they tell you you can depend on. A year’s sub¬ 
scription to it will be a liberal course in one of the 
best schools of gardening. You will find it delight¬ 
ful reading, for those who write about anything so 
delightful as flowers and their culture, could not 
write otherwise than delightfully. 

The liberality of this offer is unequaled. Do 
not let slip this opportunity to begin gardening 
w'ith an outfit of the choicest roses, which will cost 
you nothing. The magazine is a standard one in 
its particular field, a success in every way, richly 
illustrated, well edited, practical, and comprehen¬ 
sive, and would be cheap at double the price asked 
for it. 


Among the recent arrivals at the Sanitarium are 
the following: — 

Sir Richard Cartwright, M. P., Ottawa, Canada; 
W. A. Dent, Professor of Science in Whitby Col¬ 
legiate In.stitule, Ontario: H. D. Johnson, South 
Bend, Ind.; R. E. Long, Kansas City; F. E. Alex¬ 
ander, St. Louis; Mrs. W. Z. Thomson, George¬ 
town, Ky.; L. S. Dunham, Concord, Mich.; Mrs. 
Searle, wife of Judge Searle, St. Cloud, Minne¬ 
sota; Mr. and Mrs. Klein, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; 
Chas. T. Page, Chicago; Dr. H. Nelson, Minne¬ 
apolis. 


Begging a Privilege. — An old farmer who 
was in the habit of eating what was set before him, 
asking no questions, dn)pped into a cafe for dinner. 
The waiter gave him the dinner card and explained 
that it was the list of dishes served for dinner that 
day. The old gentleman began at the lop of the 
bill of fare and ordered each thing in turn until he 
had covered about one third of it. The prospect 
of what was still before him was overpowering, yet 
there were some things at the end that he wanted 
to try. Finally he called the waiter, and confiden¬ 
tially marking off the spaces on the card with his 
index finger, said, “ Look here, I’ve et from thar 
to thar. Can I skip from thar to thar, and eat on 
to the bottom? ”—Current Literature. 


NOME CITY, ALASKA. 

Is twenty-four hundred and fifteen miles from 
Seattle, via ocean, thirty-three hundred and eight¬ 
een miles overland. It is said to be the richest 
gold field discovered up to this time. The first 
steamer will leave Seattle on or about May 20, 
1900. For full particulars, maps, etc., address 
Harry Mercer, Michigan Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 32 Campus Mar- 
tius, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Hawley 


Douche Mat 


A nihhor anpliance for homo use in the admiri- 
istratlon of hot douches and onenia^*. I'mtects 
bo<l, floor, and clothing. Needs no attendant. 
Not a bed pan. Uecommended by physicians. 
Directions on each mat. 

Sent Post-paid for $1.50. Agents Wanted. 


Address MARY M. HAWLEY, 

74 £. Market St, Huntlagton, Ind. 
Mention Good IIkai.th. 



-WE TRUST YOU- 

$9.00 Bu ya VjctQr ^."?,»y, 

bfuil H0t0ftMat4ttMhlliniU. AilB{<tr< 

14(htorha«T7 work.Goarantvfdl 
foriOveMM. W® n»*k® 36 Im I 
~KKENTbTVtB8 AT AU. PHICiai." 


| 22 jO^Buy^ -'Sm. 
iii Ki II iia pahlob organ.I 

Ouannt«td for 36 TfUA Fte® TrUt. 

WB MAKE »♦ 8TVLRa at ALL PBICPA 

$ 120.00 Bu ys ‘■'PuJ’o_ 

We»ljod«Ula»aklii li!ofMu»lriiirnrtrainmU. ALLOATALOiaKh FRKK, 
riCTOK MFti. CO., DepL-l-o 161-lfl7 PIjmoath fM.,Chlc««ro,lll. 



WE WILL SELL 

ONE HUNDRED 

Of our perfected NUT BUTTER MILLS at 
each. The regular price of this 
mill is $ 5 . 00 . Simple in construction, easily 
worked, and always ready for instant use. 

You can make your own nut butter, and 
many other delicious nut-food dishes. 

Orders filled as received. 


GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, Mich. 


' i^STEAM COOKER: 

Cooks a whole meal over one ^ 
burner, on gasoline, oil, gas, ^ 
or common cook stove. ^ 

Reduces Fuel Bills One Half | 

Makes tough meats tender. Prevents ♦ 
steam and odors W histle blows when 
cooker needs more water. Will hold 12 
one-quart jars in canning fruit. Dinner 
Sets, Bicycles, Watches, Vapor Bath Cab¬ 
inets. and other Valuable Premiums given with orders for 
Cookers. Send for illustrated catalogue. 4^^'Agents 
Wanted. 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 60, Toledo, Ohio. 

We pay express. 




HYDROZONE 


(30 volumes preserved 
aqueous solution of U9O9 


IS THE MOST POWERFUL ANTISEPTIC AND PUS DESTROYER. 
HARMLESS STIMULANT TO HEALTHY GRANULATIONS. 


GLYCOZONE 


(C. P. Glycerine 
combined with Ozone) 


IS THE MOST POWERFUL HEALING AGENT KNOWN. 

These Remedies cure all Diseases caused by Germs. 


Succ^<:sfully used in the treatment of Gastric and Intestinal Disorders (chronic or acute): 

DYSPEPSIA, GASTRITIS, GASTRIC ULCER. HEART-BURN. 

CONSTIPATION, DIARRHCEA, Etc. 

Half an hour before meals, administer from 4 to 8 ozs. of a mixture containing 
2 per cent, of Hydrozone in water. Follow after eating with Glycozone in 
one or two teaspoonful doses well diluted in a wineglassful of water.’' 

Send for free 240-page book Treatment of Diseases caused by Germs, ” containing 
reprints of 120 scientific articles by leading contributors to medical literature. 
Physicians remitting 50 cents will receive one complimentary sample of each, ** Hydrozone” and 
” Glycozone” by express, charges prepaid. 

Hydrozone is put up only in extra small, small, 
medium and large size bottles bearing a red label, 
white letters, gold and blue border with my signature. 

Glycozone is put up only in 4-oz., 8-oz. and 
16-oz. bottles bearing a yellow label, white and black 
letters, red and blue border with my signature. 

Maroliaiid's Eye Balsam cures all inflamma¬ 
tory and contai?ious diseases of the eyes. 

Charles Marchand, 28 Prince St., New York. 

^Sold by leading Druggists. Avoid imitations. Mention this Publicatiotu 

tn replying to aduertlsements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 


Pbspared only by 



Chemist and Graduate of the " Ecole Centrals 
dee Arts et Manufactures de Paris" (France). 
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SANITARY SHAMPOO, AND DANDRUFF CURE. 



MEXICAN SOAP PLANT IN 
FULL BLOOM. 


Did You Ever See a Baldheaded 
Mexican or Indian? 


NATURE SUPPLIES ALL OUR NEEDS. 


Teiui of Thoimandfi of ArmiritKinf are baldheaded. 
Hundt'edn of Thounnmt* are temt loMiiit? their hair and 
bin.*otulj)^ lirraj', and Millions are tormented with 
Nasty Dandruff. The ** bundredti of tbou>iaud8’* anil 
the •'nilllloiw" mentioned, and a lar^e part of the 
** tens of thousands ” need sutTer these ills no longer. 
In our AntlBeptlc Moxloan or Indiem Soap Root 


DIRECTIONS. 

Put contents of 60c pack¬ 
age In one quart of HOT soft 
water or the contents of $1.00 
package in three quarts and 
let dissolve. Then strain and 
when cool it Is ready for use. 

For shampoo apply in usual 
manner. For all other pur¬ 
poses, apply at night three 
time a week, and work well to 
skin until lather is gone, wash 
off next morning with warm or 
cold water. It is cheap enough 
to use in your's and the baby's 
bath. 


BHAMPOO will be found a Sure Cure and Nature’s own Food for the Hair. This root, na prepared by us, is provliiff to be 
the most remarkable remedy of imxlern times for the cure of Falling Hair, Dandruff, Gray Hairs, Scalp and Skin Dis¬ 
eases. (Try it. aiso ou your Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Blackheads, Chapped Hands, and Face. The results will 
plen.se yon.) Did you ever see a itnidheaded Mexican or Indian f On the contrary you have noticed their rich, beiiutlful, yrlossy 
hair. Their hait'-itressinu Is the Root of the Soap Plant. The itontlers It works for them, It will ns surelu do for you. (luar 
anienl to tte hnnnless. Ab ulmhol or other poisons used. Send us 60c, and we will send you by mail, prepaid, a trial iiarkaK^ 
sulllidonl to maku two tl.OO bottles full; or fur $1.00. we will send enough to make er>.ou worth. You will need only to add hot 
water, let dbtf>oiye, and then stiain. (The usual price of so-called Dandruff Cures and Hair Tonics is fl.OO per bottle.) 

For sale by WHEELER 6c ECKLER, Manufacturers, 

88 West Main St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

TRADE SUPPLIED. Old Phono 726. 

Agents wanted everywhere in U. B. or Canada. Shampoo is on sale at our store, bottled, ready for use. 



Same lenirtli strap, shewing lungs delluted and lii- 
flat/ed. Lai^est and most powerful lungs in the 
world. 410 cubic inches lung capacity, and in¬ 
chest expansion. 

Correct Breathing 
and Large Lungs 
are the f oundations 

of Health 

Send 10 cents for REVISED EDITION of the most 
interesting liooU ever published on the '*Carc and 
Development of the Lungs and Muscular System." 

Accepted by the National Medical Library 

of Washington, D. C. 

Book is fully illuslTated with halftones and dia¬ 
grams showing Correct and Incorrect Breathing, 
Sphygmographic Tracings, X-ray Bhotos, etc. Pull 
Information for increasing your chest expansion 
and chest measurement. The theories In my book 
have been approved and favorably eoinrnented upon 
by the highest medical authorities in the country. 

P. von BOECKMANN, 

PHYSICAL CULTURE AND LUNQ SPECIALIST, 
Metzerott Building, Washington, D. C. 


fn replying to aduertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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|p'>S 

USE 





ms4 

in powdered, form 
for >our convenience 

^"MODfRN WW 

01 usin^ soap. 


Send for a copy of our New Illusiratet 
Catalogue of Publications, Just from the press. 
Sent on request. Address 

GOOD HEALTH. Battle Creek, Mich. 




ALLEN’S 

FOOT-EASE 

A powder to be shaken 

into the shoes. 

Gives rest and comfort 
to tired, aching feet . . . 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Sam¬ 
ple sent FREE. Address — 

ALLEN S. OLMSTED 

Le Roy, N. Y. 




High Grade 
Dried Fruits 


WE CARRY A FULL LINE OP 




California 

California 

California 

California 

California 

California 

Imported 

Imported 

Imported 

Imported 


Dried Peaches 
Dried Apricots 
Dried Nectarines 
Dried Prunes 
Dried Raisins 
Dried Figs 
Layer Figs 
Persian Dates 
Grecian Currants 
Raisins 


L 


And will be pleased to quote prices and submit sam* 
pies to colleges, sanitariums, or retail dealers. 

W. J. QUAN & CO., 

49 and 51 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

ROYAL BLUe CANNED GOODS are whole¬ 
some canned goods. TRY THEM ! 







atcnt$ 


OPINION FREE 

CEND us a sketch and description of your inven- 
lion, and ascertain, free of charge, whether it is 
patentable. All communications are strictly con¬ 
fidential. 

Patents taken through our office will receive a 
special illustrated notice in the American Inventor, a 
handsomely illustrated journal, devoted to the late.st 
developments in the arts and sciences, and read by 
capitalists and others interested in the promotion of 
invention. Send for a sample copy. 

Write for information relative to 
PATENTS, DESIGNS. CAVEATS , 

TRADE-MARKS, COPYRIGHTS, 


ASSIGNMENTS, INTERFERENCES, 

AND PATENT LITIGATION. 


WALTER R. HENSEY, 

Successor to 

HENSEY & ROBINSON, 


Burche Building. 


Washington D. C. 






In replying to aduertlsements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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The New York 
Food Company 

Dealers in Health Foods 
and Health Literature 

Their hLission: To Help People to Health. 

Their Alail Order Department provides oppor¬ 
tunity for prompt delivery of poods to all 
parts of the country. Special Wholesale 
KATES TO Agents and Merchants. Write 
for circulars. Address — 

The New York Food Co., Oxford, N. Y. 

F. W. BARTH, Manager. 



EAT LESS MEAT. 

npHE EA5Y FOOD. 

^ i Easy to Buy, Easy 
f Wi Cook, Easy to Eat, 
(L Easy to Digest. 

/QUAKER OATS, 
'^w \J At all Grocers in 

^ % 2 -lb. packages only. 




Battle Creek Sanitarium Treatment Rooms. 




li 
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m 
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I 
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Excellent facilities for giving Electric-Light Baths, Water Treatment of all 
sorts, Massage, Swedish G3'’mnastics, and other Rational Treatments. The work 
is in charge of skilled physicians and nurses from the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Address— DI^» J^m 

230 EUOUD AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 




♦ 

♦ 
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' 7 —^ - 

V 
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FRESH AIR 


Without danger of catching cold from drafts. This 

Window Ventilator 

Opens and closes automatically. The slightest breeze 
is sutticient to close it. 

Fits Any Window 

Will supply the room with fresh air absolutely with 
out drafts. 

Simple, Efficient, Durable 

- PrioB, $1.25 - 

Address J. B. PHILLIPS, 

613 Madison Ave.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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WE CAN SAVE YOU 

MONEY 




ON 


Wheel Chairs 

AND ADI. 

Invalid Appliances 


AS WEDD AS 


Hospital and Sanitarium 
Furniture. 




THE INVALID APPLIANCE CO., 

Manufacturers, 

150-160 Vedder Street, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Catalogue free. 



WE SHI 



^jog 

DEPOSIT 


Cfl *7^ Ray* • Bicjrip Cam* 
piple. Unguaranteed. 
CA Bay* an i;p«Tu*Date 
a.Mlel, PnUy gu*r»nieed. 
COO eA Buy* a Full llarini; 

Model. Shop -wnrn 
Bicycle* from 910 up. 5lnd lland 
Wheel* from 95.(K) up. Wc want 
afront* everywhere, hi page cata¬ 
logue of bicycle part* aod repair* 
free. Write lor catalogues and aeo 
how you can geta Rleyele free l»y 
helping u> advortiRe \a.ar.« l)*pt. 

B»s VICTOR MANTO. CO. 

lbM 67 Pl>mi.<ithPI..Chicago. Ill 


^f&\1i kLkikkkkkkkkkikkkkLkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkk ^,^^'^^ 

GOODRICH FACE BOTTLE 


Quarter-Pint 

Capacity. 



Ask for 

'"Goodrich" 

Goods 

when buying 

Druggists', 
Surgeons', or 
Stationers' 
Rubber 
Sundries. 


Made by 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, 

Factories, Akroa, Ohio. 
New York, 06-98 Keade St. 

Sail Franeliioo, 85 Now Montgomery St. 
Chicago. 141 Lake St. 

Boston, 07 Channcey St. 


Thoroughly 

Reliable. 

Will not 
Disappoint 
the Buyer. 





Don't rely upon it, then. If you wish to remember anything, make a note of it. 


Send for Catalogue 
and Sample Cards. 




What’s handier for this purpose than a card — possibly 
ruled and printed for your special requirements. 

What’s more convenient in the way of a record than a 
tray containing, in proper alphabetical or other arrange¬ 
ment, the cards on which your memoranda or data have 
been recorded, with guide cards placed at convenient in¬ 
tervals to facilitate reference? Such a list can be added to 
or subtracted from by the insertion or removal of cards. 
IT IS ADWAYS UP-TO-DATE. 

Cards ruled and printed for any form of record. Guide 
cards arranged for any classification desired. 

( Single Tray Outfits. 

WE MAKE Desk Drawer Outfits. 

( Cabinet Outfits — One Drawer, Up. 


®-The Card Index Adapts Itself to All Requirements.-® 

YAWHAN & ERBE HEQ. CO., 

Successors to Office Specialty Mfg. Co. 

Factories and Main Offices, Rochester, N. Y. 

BRANCHES: Chloago, 130 Wabamh Ave.i New York, 360 Broadway ; San Francisco, 29 New Montgomery St.; 
Toronto, Can., The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., ntd., 77 Bay St. 


In replying to aduertfsements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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A New Form Medical Battery 

With a Dry Cell. 

Complete with one lor^e foot plate, nickel plated ; two 
metal shell electrodes, two silk-covered cords, two 
wood handles, and two sponge-covered disks. 

PRICE, $6.00. 


The apparaCns is encased in a highly hand polished ma- 
ht^unv box. 

The MANUAL uroompunyin^ this l>attery is compiletl by 
the highest authority on the t>eneflts derived rrnm the ap¬ 
plication of the Faradlc Current, and Is of Inestimable 
value for the self-tnstmclon of patients and referenco for 
pbysiciunH. Extra copies furnished at li&o each. 

SHARP & SMITH, 

Deformity Apparatus, Elastic Stockings, etc., 

92 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 

When ordering, mention Good Health. 


In one operation 
on your kitchen 
stove, 

It Filters, 
Purifies, 
Sterilizes, 
Destroys 
the Germs 
of Disease 

and removes 
them, eliminates 
the poisonous 
gases, and aS* 
rates the water 
automatically. 

The Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, Sec^y of the 
Navy under President Cleveland’s last administrar 
tion says: — 

“THE sanitary STILL has been used with success In ray 
family, and 1 consider that tho use I hare made of it shows 
that it will afford n good supply of absolutely pure w'ater for 
drinking and cooking purposes.'* 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Supply I>ep*t rocommondB the 
Sanitary SnlL 

Only Still recognised by the U. 8. Government. Six stylee ; 
•10.00 up. Send for catalogue and testimoniala. 

THE CUPRIORAPH CO., 

156 N. Qreen 5 t., Chicago, 111 . 






Muresco 




Is a durable, economical, sanitary, and 
fire-proof coating for interior use. 

It requires only boiling water to 
mix it, covers well, is easily applied, 
will not rub off, crack, or peel. 

Muresco 

Is adapted to the finest decorations 
in Residences, Hotels, Scboolbouses, 
Halls, etc., and is lused on many of the 
large Public Libraries, Sanitariums, 
Hospitals, and Public Buildings 
throughout the country. 


Muresco 


Is made in white and fourteen beau¬ 
tiful tints. 

Manufactured only by — 

BENJAMIN MOORE & CO,, 

New York and Chicago, 

Chicago address; 2o8-»io West I.ake Street. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET, 





The Carriage of the 
NEW MODEL 

Remington 

Standard Typewriter. 

It moves BtoAilily—that promotes lasting good align¬ 
ment. It moves quickly—that meanH an easy touch 
and great speed. Scni) fob Oatalooue. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 

327 Broadway, New York. 

REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO.. 

24 LAFAVCTTC AVt., DETROIT, RIICH. 

Represented by Review and Herald, 

Battlc CeccK. Micm. 


tn replying to advertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH, 
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Cbe Only One of many Cone$ 

All Other Pianos Are “Single-Tone” Instruments. 


The "Crown” Piano 

is the highest achievement in scien¬ 
tific piano making. 

Its Many-Tone Characteristics 

give brilliancy, variety, and scope, 
which extend capacity, increase capa¬ 
bility, and carry it above and beyond 
all single-tone pianos. 

Its Superior Adaptation 

to the production of the music of the 
old masters — Bach. Haydn, Beetho¬ 
ven, etc., is one of its distinctive 
qualities. 


Durability and Efficiency 

find their most eminent attainments 
in the many-tone “Crown** piano. 

Its Piano Qualities 

as to tone, touch, design, finish, and 
material are unsurpassed. It is truly 
in a sphere of its own, and attracts 
and pleases all pianists and vocalists 
who hear it. 

The Confidence of the Manufacturer 

is evidenced by his ten years* warrant, 
which is “ burnt in the back ** of each 
instrument. 


...CATALOG FREE.. 


Bent makes ••Crown” Church and Parlor Organs also 

CATALOG FOR THE ASKING 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer 

Bent Block, Chicago, III., U. S. A. 





tn replying to aduenisementa please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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Printiiid ?tm$ 

For all Classes of Letterpress Work. 



High-Speed, Pour-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made In eleven sizes, from 36 x 36 to 48 x 65, This press Is built 
to do the fiiiast class of printing, and is specially adapted for half-tone 
work both in black and in colors. It is the standard Flat-Bed Pressof the 
world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and ilnor class of 
work than any other press on the market. 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made In six sizes, from 30 x 43 to 45 x 62. This press Is designed 
for a little cheaper class of book and job work than our Four-Roller, 
dilTerlng only In the number of form rollers, having two instead of 
four; otherwise it is similar in all Its other features, and is faster. 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, '*Rack and Pinion'* Distribu¬ 
tion Job and News Press. Made in five sizes, from 30 x 43 to 43 x 56. Its 
method of distribution is "rack and pinion cylindrical" imstoad of "ta¬ 
ble." The class of work to which this press Is more specially adapted 
is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 



High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Rear or Front Delivery, "Rack and 
Pinion" or "Table" Distribution. Made In two sizes, 35 x 30 and 26 x 
34. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkaJble speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 


Our new $lKct Delivery 

Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the 
Job and News ** and the smaller sized Pony.^' This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purchaser, and is a great convenience. 


For prices, terms, and other particulars address 

The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg* Co*, 

Main Office and Factory^ Cor* Clinton and Folton Sts*, 

South Side Office, 

274 Dearborn St. CMICAGO^ ILL*, U« S* A. 


fn replying to advertisements piease mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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Directory 

.,.OF... 

Sanitariums. 

The following institutions are conducted under the 
same general management as the Sanitarium ut Battle 
Creek, Mich., which has long been known as the most 
thoroughly equIpptHl sanitary establishment in the 
UniU^d States. The same rational and physiological 
principles relative to the treatment of disease are rec¬ 
ognized at these institutions as at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and they are conducted on the same gen¬ 
eral plan. Both medical and surgical cases are received 
at all of them. Each one possesses special advantages 
due to locality or other characteristic features. 

jIt jfc 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, BaHle Creek. Mich. 

J. n. KELLOGG, M. D., Superintendent. 
COLORADO SANITARIUM. Boulder. Colo. 

W. H. RILEY, M. 1)., Superintendent. 

St. HELENA SANITARIUM, or RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, St. 
Helena. Cal. 

A. J. SANDERSON, M. D., Superintendent. 
NEBRASKA SANITARIUM. College View (Lincoln). Neb. 

A. N. LOPER, M. D., Superintendent. 
PORTLAND SANITARIUM. 1st and Montgomery Sts., Portland. Ore. 

W. R. SIMMONS, M. D., Superintendent. 
NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM. South Lancaster. Mass. 

O. 0. NICOLA, M. D., Superintendent. 
CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM. 28 33d Place. Chicago. III. 

SANITARIUM TREATMENT ROOMS. 230 Euclid Avenue. Cleve 
land. Ohio. 

A. W. HERR, M. D., Superintendent. 
HONOLULU SANITARIUM. Hawaiian Islands. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM, Apartado 138, Guadala 
jara. State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

D. T. .JONES, Superintendent 

INSTITUT SANITAIRE, Basle. Switzerland. 

CLAREMONT SANITARIUM. Cape Town. South Africa. 
SKODSBORG SANITARIUM. Skodsborg. Denmark, 
FREDRICKSHAVN SANITARIUM. Fredrickshavn. Denmark. 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS SANITARIUM. Apia. Samoa. 

NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM 
*'Meaford,’' Gower St., Summer Hill. N. $. W., Australia. 




$2.75 buys a Baby Carriage 

f;i '«j Huja a IkMtj- compltio wUL rubber lire wheels tad ptrt. 
eol. Full Uae urKli-eplni Cotobrs tad Git-Ctita 46 pego Catt- 
Ityue Free. Addwt* Dept. 41 VICTOR MAl^. 00. 
161 to 107 rijmontb PUee, i'HICAUU, 1LUXUI6. 
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moolen.... 
Undtrwear 

l 5 in many cases the cause of 

COLDS, 

LA GRIPPE, 

PNEUMONIA, 

AND 

RHEUMATISM. 

That is the reason onr specially woven linen 
undergarment is universally recommended by 
phy.slciUQS. 

It will keep the skin in a sweet and 
clean condition, and free from all irri¬ 
tation. 

It will neither overheat nor chill. 

The body will be uniformly warm. 

Our booklet, free on application, will give 
other Information on the use of hygienic under¬ 
garments. 

.. .. THE^ .. .. 

Deimel Linen°Mesh Co., 

491 Broadway, New York. 
Washington, D. C., 728 15th St., N. W. 

, San Francisco, 11 Montgomery St- < ^ 

'#» ■■■ ! 
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ALABASTINE 


tbe Beautiful, Sanitary, and Durable (Uall Coating. 
T$ Dot Stuck on tbe mall witb Blue. 


Alabastine is a cement that sets naturally, and is as lasting as the wall itself. 

Costs no more to Bpply than the cheapest kalsomine or whitewash 
that spoils your walls. 

Superior to wall paper, better than paint. 

Ready for use by mixing with cold water. Any one can apply it. 


Write for circular and copy “Alabastine Era.** 

Grand Rapids, A\icb. 





bTYCE NO. 331. 

Built to Order for GEORGE SPENCER. Duluth. Minnesota 


Disease Lurks in Zinc-Lined Refrigerators. 


The ordinary Rofrisferator 
ia a foul nlfair. reeking with 
odors, dampnesB, and the poi¬ 
sonous oxide from corroding 
zinc. This must affect milk 
and food. 

The Mo Cray Patent Sanitary 
System insures perfect circu¬ 
lation of pure, cold air In all 
departments, absolutely dry 
and never sweats, therefore 
perfectly hygienic. These re¬ 
frigerators are used in hun¬ 
dreds of the tinest homes, pub- 
Ito and private institutions. 
Separate compartments for 
meats, milk, wine, vegetables, 
etc. Catalogues: No. ^ for 
hotels and public institutions; 
No. for private residences; 
No. 60 for groceries and meat 
markets. 


IVlc CRAY 

Refrigerator and Cold Storage Co., 

105 Mill Street, 
KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA. 


Me Cray 

Patent Porcelain 
Tile Lined 

Refrigerators 


BRAKOH OFFICES. 

Ohlcago—183 W. Van Buren Street. Detroit—7 and 9 Clifford Street. 

Baltimore—11 W. Fayette Street. Cleveland—327 Sheriff Street. 

Washington—712 kith St., N. W. St. Douls—«10 N. Fourth St. 

Boston—62 Commercial Street. New York—341 Broadway. 


Are built to Order for 

Residences* 

Hotels, 

Hospitals, 
Sanitariums, etc. 


ICED FROM PORCH, 


In replying tu aauertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH, 
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Six Elegant 
Rose Plants 


(ASSORTED COLORS) 


And One Year’s Subscription to — 



How to Grow Flowers/^ 
and ^^Good Health ^ 


For Only $i.oo, the Subscription Price of 
Good Health Alone. 


By special arrangements with the publishers of “Howto Grow Flowers,” 
the leading floral magazine of the country, we are enabled to offer a one year’s 
subscription to that publication and a choice collection of six Rose Plants abso¬ 
lutely FREE to every person who sends us fi.oo for a year’s subscription to 
Good Health. These Rose Plants retail at ten cents each, and the florists sell 
millions of them at this price, while the ordinary price of “ How to Grow 
Flowers” is 50c per year ; hence, we are offering you $2.10 for |i.oo. Remem¬ 
ber that THE ROSE PLANTS WILL BE FORWARDED PREPAID. 

This offer is limited, owing to the florists’ trust now formed, which will 
cause an immediate advance in prices. However, we are pleased to say that 
through contracts made with leading greenhouses prior to the formation of the 
trust, this company will be in a position for a limited time to secure plants at the 
old prices. This enables us to make so exceptional an offer, and it should be 
taken advantage of at once. Roses will be shipped now, or later in the spring, 
subject to your instructions. 


ADDRESS - 


GOOD HEALTH , Battle Creek, iVIich. 


If you are a subscriber, send us one new subscription, and we will send 
you the plants and “How to Grow Flowers.” 





In replying to aduertisements please mention QOOD HEALTH. 
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OUR 


NUT FOODS 


Are scientifically prepared with due regard lo their chemical constituents, iu a thoroughly 
equipped laboratory, so that there is no guesswork or rule of thumb about our methods, and 
as a result we have been able to come to the relief of the poor overworked American stomach 
with more than a score of predigested, toothsome food products, which make flesh, blood, 
and brawn, and do not overtax or clog the digestive organs. 

We have received a great many letters from those who are using our Nut Foods, telling of 
the benefits they have received ; and we append hereto a sample giving a plain, unvarnished state 
ment from an old man of 74 years: — 


•**t»OfAOTU«fl» 0» 

LUMBER and SHINGLES. 

MHU^ LOOATSO AT 
MAPLEWOOD EUPEN, WI8. 


S. L. HALL. 


OCAtlR IM 

Farm and Mill Machinery, 

Bicycles and Merchandise. 


Almapee, Wls.^ c.^—t T— C' t) _ . 189 










f fjr- ^^ 




8 ^" Eight free samples and recipe book will be sent, postpaid, for 2.> cenis, to cover 

postage only. 

SANiTAS NUT FOOD COm, Lidm^ BatUe Craek^ Michm 

in replying to aduerthements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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(Uby Cake JIny Other Route? 

WHEN IT IS 

Only One Night to Utah, Only 
Two Nights to Gilifornia, 

From the Missouri River, VIA.... 

Cbe most 
Direct Cine. 

QUICKER TIME 

To Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, California, Oregon, 
and Puget Sound Points than any other line. 

Service Unsurpassed. Double Drawing-room 
Pullman Palace Sleepers. Buffet Smoking and 
Library Cars. Dining Cars, meals it la Carte. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, etc., etc. 

For time tables, folders, illustrated books, 
pamphlets descriptive of the territory traversed, or 
any information, apply to your local agent, who 
can sell you a ticket via the Union Pacific, or 
address— 

E. L. LOMAX, Omaha, Neb. 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent 



k AAA A A A.A A AA A. A A ^ ^ M 

rWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW% 

I Climate 
Cure 


♦ 

♦ 


For 

Weak Lungs, 
Weak Throats, 
Weak Bodies. 


The Health Resorts of New Mexico 
and Arizona 

are unrivaled. Pure, dry air, an equa¬ 
ble temperature, the right altitude, con¬ 
stant sunshine. 

Send for descriptive pamphlets issued 
by Santa F <5 Route Passenger Depart¬ 
ment. 

General Passenger Office, 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 Railway. 

Chicago. ^ 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAa aa 

V V W W W V ^ V V 




CHICAGO AND OMAHA 

DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 

Over new road recently built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, 
Denison and Council Bluffs in connection with the Centrars 
Western line from Chicago through Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, 
Independence, Waterloo, Webster City and Fort Dodge. 

**ThA T iinitPli*’ Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 
luu umiuou sleeping car, free reclining chair car, dining car. 

“Thp PyBPPQQ** Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, sleep- 
luu UApigoO ing car, free reclining chair car, dining car. 

Omaha Minneapolis ic^ St. Paul Short Line. 

Also new, in connection with Minneapolis & St. Louis R..R. 
between Fort Dodge and the twin cities. Night train with 
through sleeping car; day train with buffet-parlor car. 

Schedules and Tickets of R. R. Ticket Agents, 

A. H. HANSON. G.P. A.. I. C. R. R. 

CHICAGO. 


/« replying to advertisements please mention 3000 HEALTH 
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...THE, 


CANADIAN 

^PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 

GIVES OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


VACATIONS 


RANGING FROM 


An Hour or Two 

into the best sporting interior of 
Maine, Quebec, or New Brunswick, 
or the Atlantic Seaside Resorts; 

A Day or Two 

across the Upper Lakes, Huron and 
Superior, in our Clyde-built steam¬ 
ships from Owen ^imd • 


J A Week or Two 


across the continent, over the vast 
prairies and magnificent Rockies; 

A Month or Two 

across the vast Pacific, to Japan 
and China, the Philippines, Ha¬ 
waiian Islands, Fiji, and Australia 
—our Empress steamships are the 
finest afioat—to 


A YEAR OR so 

around the world by various routes, but all of the best. Write, and say which you will take 
and we will send you descriptive pamphlets. 


-ADDRES&- 


ROBERT KERR, passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal, Que. 

ARCHER BAKER, Cen’l European Agent, 67 and 68 King William St., E. C., London, Eng. 
J. FRANCIS LEE, Gen’l Agent Passenger Dept., 228 So. Clark St., Chicago, 111., U.S. A. 

Or any of the Company’s Agents in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, etc. 


tn replying to aduertisements p/easo mention QOOD HEALTH* 
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..The,. 

CiNCIWNATI NORTHEBN 

Railroad Go. 


THE ONLY THROUGH AND DIRECT LINE 
BETWEEN 


ALLEGAN, 

BATTLE CREEK, 

MARSHALL, 

HOMER, and 
JACKSON, and 
TOLEDO, and 

CINCINNATI. 


CLOSE CONNECTIONS ARE MADE AT CINCIN¬ 
NATI FOR ALL SOUTHERN POINTS. 

For time of Trains. Rates, and Through Tick¬ 
ets, apply to Agents U. N. R. R., or address either 
of the undersigned. 

T. c. ivi. Schindler, g. f. P. A. 
F. C. WH5PHLE, ASST. G. F. d, P. A. 
"ToleGlo, OHIo- 



«. I*. 4T A*i. - — 

Chicago and Detroit 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
and BOSTON 

Via NIAGARA FALLS. 

Splendid equipment of Palace Sleeping Cars 
running through without change. Dining Car 
Service unsurpassed. 


R. H. L*HOMMEDIEU, O W. RUQGLCS, 

GCN’L SUPCRINTCNOCNT, GCN‘L PASS. AND TICKET AOT. 
DETROIT. CHICAGO. 


Travel to the younger sort is a part of education; 
to the older, a part of experience.— Bacon. 

.. THE.. 

National 
Educational 
Association 

MEETS THIS 
YEAR AT 

Charleston, 
S. C 

July 7-13* 

The famous old city 
will extend its broad¬ 
est hospitality. 

The Railroads announce low rates. 

This convention by the seaside is j:oing 
to he the greatest ever held. 

One fare (plus $2.00) round trip from 
all Northern points via Cincinnati 
and the— 

Queen 

Crescent 

. . . ROUTE . .. 

Full stop-over privileges, choice of 
routes, and the best service that is to 
be found anywhere. Tickets good till 
September 1, for the return journey. 

Write for free literatuic concerning Charles¬ 
ton, and the way to get there, including lit¬ 
erature descriptive of Chickamauga battle¬ 
field, Asheville, and the “Land of the Sky,” 
etc. H. J. VAN DERA\ARK, N. h. P. A., 67 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

W. C. RiNEARSON, G, P. A. 

Cincinnati, O. 



••To tho younger xort a part 
of cdueiiilou.*' 


tn replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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CALIFORNIA 


HINTS... 

TO THE 

Home Seeker 
Health Seeker 
Pleasure Seeker 
Sight Seer 
Business Man 
Tourist 


Has a genial climate and the greatest variety of 
medicinal springs on the continent. 

Has cheap and fertile lands, and the possibilities 
of production are almost fabulous. 

Has a great many delightful pleasure resorts. 

Has business advantages superior to any other 
part of the nation, because the field is not 
crowded, competition is not so brisk, and 
there are greater opportunities for the devel¬ 
opment of new enterprises. 

The entire Pacific territory is now experiencing 
a great industrial revival. Good openings 
for all classes. 



RIVALS THE WORLD 



Picturesque 
Sublime and 
Heroic 
Scenery 


ROUND-TRIP TICKETS to Principal Pacific Coast Points that read going via any of the 
Southern Pacific Company’s THREE ROUTES, 


3-SUNSET, OGDEN, OR SHASTA-« 


and returning via the same or either of the others, are on sale at all important railway stations 

in the United States and Canada. 


For California literature, maps, rates, and complete information, address — 

\V, G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 238 Clark Street, Chicago. 

EDWIN HAWLEY, Assistant General TraflBc Manager, 349 Broadway, New York. 
W. H. CONNOR, Com’l Agent, Chamber Commerce Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. J. BERG, Trav. Pass. Agent, 220 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


/ff replying to aduertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH, 
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MiCHIOAff ( TEKTKAL 

••Th 9 Niagara Falls Route.'* 


Correctwl Nov, U>, 1889. 


EAST 

8 

•Night 

Express 

la 

fDetrlt 

Aroom. 

8 

tMail A 
Kvppfwv 

xo 

•N.Y A 
Bos. Sp. 

X4, 1 
•East'n 
Express 

ao 

• Jn 
Aoem, 

33 

•.VU'iie 

Express 

Chlcagii. . . . 
Michigan CUy . . 
Xllcs .... 
Kalamason . . . 
Battln Creek . , 
Marshall .... 
Albion .... 

Ann Arhnr . . 
Detroit .... 
Falls View . . 
Susneuvinu Bridge 
Niagara Palls . 
BulTaSo .... 
Rochester . , . 
Syraoiite. . . . 
Albany . . * . 
New York . . . 
BpringflrM . . 
Boston .... 

pm 9.36 
11.25 
am 12.40 
2.10 

S. OO 

.1.50 

4.40 

5.55 

T. 15 

am 7.80 
6.10 
S.W 
8.67 
10.05 
11.10 
pm 2.25 

a tn 6.45 
8.48 
10.15 
pmU.IO 
1,00 
1.10 
1.60 
2..15 
il.47 

am 10.80 
pm 12.08 
1.0(» 
2.08 
2.42 
.1,00 
s.:to 
4.06 
4.58 
6.00 

am 12.211 
H.1.1 
6.16 
9.05 
pm 1 80 
12.16 
n.tM) 

pm 1.00 
4.40 

6.37 
6..59 
7.28 
7.51 
8.11 
8 50 
9.48 
U.45 
am 5.02 
6.17 
6.S0 

6.14 
9.60 

11.50 
piu 4.15 

8.15 
6.19 
9.05 

PW6.00 

6.13 

7.10 

7.30 

8.15 

pmtl 30 
am 1.20 
2JW 
4,10 
5.05 
530 
5.52 
C 40 
7.48 
9.15 
pm 4.11 
4.».1 
I.MI 
5.20 
8.40 
10.45 
am 2.50 
7.00 
7 lit 
lo;li 


'7 

IS 

3 

3 

a3 

13 

3'7’ 

WEST 

• Night 

•XYllo. 

iMall A 

• Sews 

• W’at'n 

f Kat. 

•Paoin.- 


P.xpresa 

A Ch.Sp 

Rvlircas 

Expres* 

Expr-ss 

Ac’ni 

Express 

BusUi. . . 


am 10.80 



iim 8.00 


pm 6.0 

New York 


pm 1.00 



6,00 


nm 12.11 

Syracuse . . . 


8.10 



ain 2.00 


pm 12.25 

Bochester . . . 


10.00 



4.05 


2.2 

Buffalo .... 


am 12.05 



5.20 


8.5 

Niagara Palls . . 





6.02 


4.3 

Falls View . . 





0.34 

pm 

5.0 

Detroit .... 

pm 8.20 

am 7.10 

am 8.25 


pm 12 40 

4.35 

11.2 

Ann Arbor . . 

9.48 

8.18 

' 9.40 


1.38 

5.45 

aml2.3 

Jackson .... 

11.15 

0.20 

11.06 am 3.50 

2.40 

7.30 

1.3 

BatUe Creek . . 

aml2.40 

10.80 

pm 1 * 

1 4.35 

3.50 

9.98 

3.0 

Kalaniaroii . . . 

1.40 

11.05 

.20 


4.28 

10.00 

3..3 

NUes. . . . 

8.15 

pm 12.22 

i.55 

1 5.16 

6.06 


5.0 

Michigan City . . 

4.20 

1.20 

4.10 


7.05 


6.0 


6.80 

8.00 

6.05 


8.55 


7.50 


• D&llj. t Daily oxeepi Sunday. 


Trains on Battle Creek Divisiou depart at 8.05 a. m. and 4.10 p. m., and 
arrive at 12.40 p. m. and 6.10 |). m. Daily except Sunday. 

O. W. Rugqles, R. n. R. Wheeler. 

General Pans, it Ticket Agent. Cbloago. Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 


The Cincinnati Northern 
Railroad Co, 


TIME TABLE NO. 3. 


In Effect Sept. 24, 181)9. 


Trains Pass Battle Creek as follows: 


WEST-BOUND. 


No. 21, Mall and Express.. . rt.68’ p. .m. 

No. 23, Accommodation . 2.07 p. m. 

No. 27, Local Frolpht .8.25 a. m 


EAST-BOUND. 


No. 22, Mail and Express. 8.25 a. m 

No 24, Accommodutiou. I 45 p. m 

No. 28. Local Freight. 5.30 v. m 


Direct connections are made at Toledo with all 
roads diverging. Olose connections for Detroit and 
Olncinnati. 

J. L. READF, 
Ticket Aart.. Battle Creek. 
E. R, SMITH, City Pass. Agt., 6 West Main St. 


Mexican Central 


RAILWAY 


% 

# 

In reading and seeking “ Good Health,* 
do not overlook Mexico, and the fact 

% 

that the riexlcan Central Ry. is not 


only the best but the most popular route 
through that country. 


W 

Passengers via this line avoid the an¬ 


% 

noyances incidental %lo transfer at the 
border, secure through Pullman Buffet 


% 

Car Service, and more comfort than could 
possibly be the case otherwise. 






Mexico Is one of the very few combi¬ 



nation summer and winter resorts on 
the continent. 

Wh 

iHi 

m 

Call on any Hexican Central Agent for 
further particulars, or address. 

% 

# 

T. R. RYAN, General Agent, 

336 S. Clark St., Chicago. 

% 

— 

m 


W. D. MURDOCK, 

# 


As5*t Oen*l Pass. Agent, 



MEXICO CITY, MEX. 


1 

Pullman Buffet Car Service. 



E. W. Meddaugh and Henry B. Joy, Receivers. 

Chicago & Grand Trunk R’y. 

Trains arrive and leave Battle Creek. 


Time Card In Effect Nov. 19, 1899. 


WEST-BOUND FROM BATTLE CREEK. 


No. 0, Mall and Express, to Chicago. 12.15 i* m. 

No. 1, Chicago Express, to Chicago. 9.00 a. m. 

No. 3, Ixihigh Valley Express, to Chicago... 3.40 p. m. 

No. 5, Pacific Exp., to Chicago, with sleeper J. 0 a. m. 

No. 75, Mixed, to South Bend. 8.20 a. m. 

Nos. 9 and 75, daily, except Sunday. 

Nos. I, 3, and 6, dally. 


EAST-BOUND FROM BATTLE CREEK. 


No. H, Mall and Express, to Pt. Huron, East, 

and Detroit. . 3.4,5 p.m. 

No. 4, Lehigh Express, l-o Pt. Huron and Eiist, 8.27 p. m. 

No. 0, Atlantic Express, to Pt. Huron, East, 

and Detroit. a. m. 

No. 2, Ix^high Express, to Saginaw, Bay City, 

Port Huron, and East. 6.50 a. m. 

No. 74, Mixed, to Durand (starts at Nlcliols 

ytirds) . 7 15 A. M. 

Nos. 8 and 74, daily, except Sunday. 

Nos. 4.6, and 2, dally. 

A. S. PARKER, Ticket Agent, 

Battle Creek. 


tn replying to aduertlsements please mention GOOD HEALIH 
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ASHEVILLE I 


AND THE LAND OF 
THE SKY. 

2,600 feet elevation. Delightful climate. 
30(> days of sunshine per year. I'Unest 
hotel accommodations In the South. The 
world’s greatest sanitarium and place for 
recreation. 

A REDUCED RATE 

is In effect from the North every day In 
the year, for round-trip tickets via the 

QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE 
and SOUTHERN RY. 

Through Pullman drawing-room sleepers 
from Cincinnati dally with direct connec¬ 
tion from Louisville. 

W. C. RINEARSON, Q. P. A., Queen and Crescent, 
Cincinnati. 

WM, H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Southern Ry., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Printed matter and full Information no application. 
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tl^FANT^i^Clj 

PRCPARED BY d 

January suppL!^ 

^^^sanitarium ^ 


■tf CRBEK^ 


The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of this Powder 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of — 

Prickly Heat, 
Nettle-rash, 
Chafed Skin, 
etc., etc. 


It is an excellent 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET 
and Is especially 
adapted— 

For Infants. -* 


Delightful After 
Shaving. 


Price, post-paid, 25c 
per box. 


Agents Wanted. 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 

THE OVERLAND LIMITED 

A strictly flrst-class train, consisting of 
BUFFET-SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS. PULLMAN DOUBLE 
DRAWING-ROOM SLEEPING OARS AND DINING CARS 
runs through between Chicago and 

DBP^SDays 

CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
8 NORTH-WESTERN LINE 

affording the qvilckest transit to San Francisco, the gateway to 
THE HAWAIIAN AND PHILIPPINE loUNDS, CHINA AND JAPAN. 



FOR INFORMATION AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS APPLY TO F .INOIPAL AGENCIES: 


sea WASHINGTON STREET. 
461 BROADWAY, 

IQS OLARK STREET. 

601 CHESTNUT STREET. 
SOI MAIN STREET. . 


BOSTON. 
. NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BUFFALO. 


435 VINE STREET, 

507 SMITHFIELD STREET, 
127 THE ARCADE. 

17 OAMPUS'MARTIUS, 

No. 2 KING STREET, EAST, 


, CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURG 
CLEVELAND. 
. DETROIT. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


PUIPACn ft MnDTU.WCCTCDM DAIIWAV 

uiiiunuu w I1UIII ii~ff ko I kill, iinik.tnii 

in replying to aduertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH 






















New England Sanitarium 

(P «. SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS. _ 0 


A Thoroughly Modern Institution 


CONDUCTED in amilatUin willi (lie Hutr 
tie Creek (Mich.) Sanit.urluni, anti, like 
the latter tnstitiition, equipped with the 
apparututi and iippliatu'es necessary for 
the successful iroalineiit of all chronic 
disorders by modern and rations! methods. 

Admirably located, conveniently near 
to Boston, and rtiadily accessible from 
New York and all the ]>riucipul cities of 
New England. 


An Ideal Place to Spend the 
Summer Months. 


Among the advantages offered to Invalids are Baths of Every DescriptUni, including the Electric- 
Light Bath, all forms of and Ekctrieity ; Trained Curses and (j-ijcrntors from tlie Battle Creek Sanita¬ 

rium; Prescritted Dietaries, with SpecUtl Facilities for examination and treatment of Stomach Disorders. 
Circulars and particulars gladly sent. Address — 

Ce O. NtCOLA, Me De, Supte 



m 

Colorado 

Sanitarium 

Twenty-nine miles 
northwest of the city 
of Denver is a well- 
equipped and well-regu¬ 
lated institution for the 
treatment of all chronic 
disorders. Buildings 
with all modem conven¬ 
iences, including steam¬ 
heating, electric lights, 
elevators, gymnasium. 


THE COLORADO SANITARIUM, - Boulder, Colo. 


Batfts of every Dcscriutloii, 
ina$$4do and manual Swedish movements, 
electricity in every Torm. 
medicated Jlir Rooms Ijun^ ^ 

Classified Dietary. 

Laboratory of Hygiene 


V replying to arl’.’crf/semerts p/ease mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS REJOICE 

AND THAT WILL KEEP 

EVERYBODY GOOD NATURED 

ON WASH DAY. 

C UB famous Cyclone Washer is a machine that washes; Is devoid of all rubbint? apparatus, and conse¬ 
quently does not wear out the clothes. The Cyclouc is a rocking machine, and the flowing of ih(! water 
from end to end causes it to rock wltli the greatest ease. 11 is made of galvanized iron, supported by a wooden 
frame. A lifting device has recently been added, which enables the water to be drawn into an ordinary pall 
or similar receptacle without Inconvenience. ^ « 

By special arrangements with the manufacturers of the Cyclone Washer, we arc able to furnish a 
limited number of tbelr machines as follows : — 

No. 1, family size, retail price,.f B.OO.FREE for lo Yearly Subscriptions to GOOD HEALTH. 

No. 2, small laundry size, retail price, -. 12.00. “ " »4 " ** '* 

No. 3, large laundry size, retail price,. ...1^.00. ' ao 

Full descriptl ve clrculam of this Wa«her sent on request. 

Machinett will bo t!lii}>|>ed freight charges collect. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 



o- OPEN ALL THE YEAR - o 

Jt ,!* 

EQUIPMENT. 

The buildings consist of 
a main ilve-sti>ry struc¬ 
ture, ten cottages, gymna¬ 
sium, chapel, laboratories, 
natatorlum, besides thirty 
tents. Well furnished and 
steam heated, complete 
scientific apparatus, elec¬ 
tric calls, elevjitor. Every 
accompaniment of a well- 
conducted Institution of 
its kind. 

Vi 

- SERVICE - 

Four regular physicians, tliialy trained nurses, forty assistants; skilled operators for 
api>lication of nia.ssage, Swedish movements, and all kinds of electric and water treatment; 
classified dietaries. Infectious and offen.sive patients not received. 

Address ST, HELENA SANITARIUM, St, Helena, Cal, 




SCENERY. 

Overlooks the licautiful 
Napa Valley In its most 
charming section. Sixty 
acres of well-kept lawns, 
heautiful gardens and ex¬ 
tensive groves of pine, live 
oak, and niadrona. 

CHARMING WALKS AND 
DRIVES 



tn replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 























































Manufactured by 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Health Food Co., 


Battle Creek, 


Mich* 


Health 

Foods 


THE 

Best Foods 

FOR 

Laborers 


ARE 


^ nimating 


as tlje 


3 


pnng 


Over 

Thirty 

Varieties 


TO BE HEALTHY 


Art 

Booklet 

Free 


AND HAPPY USE HEALTH FOODS 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 






















MiA)tcde 


PROTOSE 




. . .THE. 


THIS 18 

OUR TRADE MARK 




New Food 

“That Is All Food 



Txie la 

OOR TRADE MARK 




of the most remarkable discoveries in the food line that 
will help to make this century famous is PROTOSE, the 
vegetable meat. This is truly an important addition to our 
food products. Progressive physicians have long agreed that rheuma¬ 
tism, indigestion, biliousness. Bright's disease, diabetes, heart trouble, 
and various nervous affections were in many cases due to, and al¬ 
ways aggravated by^ eating ftesh^foods. So many people are so ac¬ 
customed to their meat daily that the meal seems tasteless without it« 
and it is hard for patients thus afflicted to break the old-time habit. 

FROTOSE SOLVES THIS PROBLEM. It tastes similar to 
beef or chicken, contains t^entvfrve per cent more food elements 
than either beef or mutton, and can be served in all the various ways 
that beef and chicken can be prepared. 

The London Lancet, one of the leading medical journals of the 
world, and a recognized authority among the profession, procured, on 
its own account, a sample of Protosc for analysis, and in its issue of 
Aug. 26, 1899, published the result as follows:— 

^Moisture, 64:22 per cent: proteids, 21:30 per cent; fat, 10:23 
per cent; mineral matter, 1:40 per cent; carbohydrates, 2:85 per 
cent. Chemically, therefore, Protose presents the composition of ani¬ 
mal tissue, beef or mutton. The fat exhibited a low melting point, 
and was easily saponified, so that it would probably be readily di¬ 
gested. The flavor of the preparation is not unpleasant, and some¬ 
what meaty. Protose is unquestionably a food of some merit 

^ 

Six cents to pay postage, sent to the — 

SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., 

65 N. Washington Avc., Battle Creek, Mich., 

will secure a sample can of this delicious meat. 
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Have yott tried the 
New Wheat Food? 

It’s different from any 
other prepared cereal. 
Rich in all the health 
producing and retaining 
qualities of whole wheat. 
Sterilized and parched in 
an improved 
scientific 
way. 




This is 
The Netv 
WJieat Food. 
A delicious 
and healthful 
dish for many 
meals. The 
best for breakfast. Sat¬ 
isfying and substantial for 
dinner. Dainty and de¬ 
licious for dessert. 

Ask your grocer for Yuco. If ho does not keep It 
send us his name and we will write you where it 
CUD be purchu.sed. 

The recipe book which accomf)aiiics every 
package tells how to make a variety of new 
dishes from Yuco. Sold everywhere in 2 lb. 
packages. 

WASHBURN, CROSBY CO., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Makeni of the famous Gold Medal Flour. 
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Battk Creek Sanitarium 


JIcknowkddcd 
to be the Oldest 
and most 
Extensive $ani* 
tarinm 

Conducted on 
Rational Princi* 
pies in tbe 
United States. 

Dlning'room 
with a Seatins 
Capacity of 300 . 


Every tiling an invalid needs. Special dietaries preparetl as directed. Baths of every 
description, including the electric-light bath. All conveniences of a first-class hotel. Incurable 
and ohensive patients not received. 


For circulars, address,— 


\lf 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


A Family Box 


Containing the following useful Articles ^ifl be sent to 
nem) subscribers request it 


1 Package PEARLINE. ^ 

2 Packages QUAKER OATS. ^ 

I Bar FAIRY SOAP. iHf 

I Package ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE. ^ 

I Large box TALCUM POWDER. ^ 

1-2 Pound PROTOSE. ^ 


1-2 Pound NUT BUTTER. 

I Package GRANOSE BISCUIT. 
1-4 Pound FIG BROMOSE. 

I Package GRANOLA. 

I Can PROTOSE and BEANS. 

I Pound CARAMEL-CEREAL. 


I Copy Healthful and Artistic Dress System Pamphlet ^Illustrated). 

--- - 


articles listed are among the home necessities for daily use. Boxes will be furnished 
only to new subscribers to Good Health, and everv application must be accompanied 
by the subscription price, $i. If you were to purchase these articles, they would cost you 
more than fi.50; thus you effect a saving in purchasing goods you must have, and also get 
a year's subscription to Good Health free. 

No more than one box will be furnished to the same person. We will send by freight, 
or express, collect. 

If you are already a subscriber, one new subscription will entitle you to the 

FAMILY BOX. 


GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, Mich. 

























